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A 

PLAIN    ADDRESS, 

&c. 


THE  title  of  this  Address,  my  friends,  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain to  you  my  object  in  writing  it.  You  have  heard  people 
talk  about  the  new  Poor  Law ;  and  I  dare  say  have  had  your 
fears  that  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  poor. 
Now  I  think  1  shall  be  doing  you  a  kindness  if  I  endeavour 
to  quiet  your  fears,  and  can  persuade  you  to  look  for  good 
from  it,  instead  of  evil. 

I  am  sure  the  law  was  intended  for  your  good ;  and  I 
believe  it  will  work  for  your  good;  but  it  is  very  important 
to  give  it  fair  play  at  starting,  by  letting  you  know  what 
you  are  to  expect  from  it,  and  also  by  setting  before  you' 
in  a  plain  way,  some  of  the  reasons  which  led  the  King  and 
the  Parliament  to  pass  it. 

If  you  will  not  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,  and,  being 
already  dissatisfied,  choose  to  continue  so,  you  will  not  be 
acting  the  part  of  reasonable  men :  if  on  the  contrary,  you 
try  to  lay  aside  your  prejudices,  and  judge  fairly  between 
the  New  Law  and  the  Old  one,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  see 
there  is  a  great  reason  to  expect  that  the  change  will  be  for 
your  advantage. 

I  wish  to  satisfy  and  convince  the  quiet,  humble   man, 
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who  is  anxious  to  know  what  is  before  him,  and  thinks  it 
possible  that  others  may  be  wiser  than  himself  in  a  matter 
such  as  this,  and  see  further  into  it  than  lie  docs;  and  I 
want  to  show  the  noisy,  talking  man,  who  has  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  the  rich  grinding  the  poor,  and  taking  the  bread 
out  of  their  mouths,  that  tee  have  something  to  say  too,  and 
can  prove  to  those  who  will  //'.\Y<//,  as  well  as  /////,-,  that  our 
rulers  have  judged  wisely  lor  the  labouring  classes,  and 
dealt  kindly  with  them,  when  they  determined  to  adopt  a 
different  mode  of  relieving  the  poor. 

YOU  should  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  most  of  you 
were  very  little  >ati-fied  with   t!  .      If  the 

rnment  of  the  country  have  decided  that    the   old  way 
of  going    on    was    a   bad    a  ied  a  gn 

of  you,  a  very  little  while  ago.  to  be  of  the  .same  mind.     You 
seldom  had  much  good  to  say  of  the  parish,  and  often  a  great 
deal  of  harm.       I   have  heard   complaints  of  various  kinds, 
and  as  I  did  not  encourage  you   to  make   them,   I   dare 
there  were  plenty  more  which  I  never  heard. 

The   industrious   man.  you   know,   has   said  that  he 
no  better  than  the  idk  cau>c  the   latter  had  but  to 

say  that  he  could  get  no  one  to  employ  him,  and  then  he 
would  have  hi-  ///<//////  //«///»  >i]>.  as  it  \\  as  called,  at  the  \\ » 
end,  and  so  be  as  well  off  as  if  lie  had  done  a  week's  work, 
which  might  have  been  g-;t,  perhaps,  if  he  had  taken  much 
pains  to  look  after  it.  You  have  told  me  yourselves,  that 
the  guardians  were  sadly  imposed  upon,  because  some  would 
take  the  money  that  was  given  them  for  their  families 
straight  to  the  public  house,  and  spend  half,  or  the  whole  of 
it,  in  drink.  I  have  had  men  pointed  out  to  me,  who  were 
often  seen  in  liquor,  and  who  were  known  regularly  to  idle 
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away  part  of  every  week,  who  yet  had  their  rent,  perhaps, 
as  regularly  paid  by  the  parish  ;  and  that,  you  said  very 
truly,  was  a  shame,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  People 
who  strive  hard  to  keep  things  a  little  tidy  and  comfortable 
about  them,  have  said  that  others,  whom  they  named  or 
hinted  at,  might  do  the  same,  only  they  preferred  making  a 
beggarly  appearance,  that  they  might  seem  the  poorer,  and 
be  helped  the  more. 

Thus  numbers  of  the  most  respectable  poor  have  felt 
wronged  by  much  that  they  saw  among  their  neighbours. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  they  had  not  the  return  they 
ought  to  have  for  their  industry  and  good  conduct.  They 
had  indeed  a  return  of  another  kind,  of  which  none  could 
deprive  them.  The  comfort  they  had  in  their  earnings  was 
far  greater  than  that  which  the  others  had  in  spending  what 
they  ought  never  to  have  asked  for.  But  the  feeling  was  a 
natural  one,  when  they  were  striving  to  the  utmost  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  to  regard  with  something  of 
jealousy  the  men  who  did  less,  and  yet  appeared  to  get 
more.  And  if  persons  of  this  description  were  dissatisfied 
with  such  a  state  of  things,  as  they  had  a  good  right  to  be, 
the  worthless  were  far  from  being  content.  They  were  the 
men  who  had  most  to  say  against  the  parish ;  for,  get  what 
they  would,  they  were  always  wanting  more,  and  the  parish 
they  thought,  not  their  own  industry  or  carefulness,  was 
bound  to  supply  it. 

Nov.-  I  do  not  say  this  for  the  purpose  of  blaming  the 
persons  who  have  acted  hitherto  as  guardians,  and  who,  at 
the  expense  of  much  time,  and  for  a  very  scanty  remunera- 
tion, have  had  to  execute  the  duties  of  a  difficult  and  unpo- 
pular office.  It  was  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault,  that 
they  had  to  administer  a  bad  system,  and  to  dispense  relief 
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under  circumstances  which  made  it  impossible  that  they 
should  always  do  right,  or  even  know  what  was  right.  I  only 
beg  you  to  remember  how  much  you  had  to  say  against  the 
system  which  you  have  been  used  to;  and  to  reflect  that  if 
some  change  was  so  very  desirable,  then  it  may  happen  that 
this  change  will  hi-  tor  your  advant;;. 

But,  mind,  it  is  the  tn-»t  fmrt  «t  tl«  /><>or  that  I  ex- 
pect to  profit  by  it,  not  tl  .1  do  not  believe  the 
idle  man  will  be  better  oil'  than  lie  was  before,  or  so  well. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  b.  .  to  impose  upon  the  parish. 
The  fine  times  for  tho>e  who  care  not  how  little  work  they 
do,  or  how  much  pari>h  pay  they  get,  I  tru>t  are  gone,  not 
.11  hold  out  no  promise  to  such  persons  of  hi  ing 

drive 

them    to    ilo   n,  i,  and    to   depend    less  upon 

otln  rs.  and  then  they  will  be  immeiiM- gainer^,  both  in  com- 
fort and  in  character. 

14  If  any  man   will  not  work   neither  let  him   eat,"  is  the 

ture  rule  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  meant  to  keep  much 

mor.    dow  Ij     to    this  rule   for    the    future.      Men  will  not   be 

,    or   allowed    to    be    in    want,  any    more    than 

thev  were  before;  but  more  care  will  be  taken  to  give  help 

only  to    tho-e    who   really   need    it.      The    idle   man  will   not 

-ilv  get   relief,  nor    the  fal>e    man  >o   easily   get   credit, 

as  he  has  done.      A  separating  line  will   be   drawn   betv 

the  parish  pauper  who  loves  dependence,  and  the  respectable 

independent   labourer   who  scorns  to  beg  the  bread  which 

he  can   earn  ;  and  thus   each    will    stand    before   the  world 

in    his    proper  character,  and    be    esteemed  according   to 

his  worth.      All   this  you  will  say,  is  very  right ;  but  this, 

you  know  very  well,  has  not  been  effected  under  the  Old 

Law.     It  has  worked  just  the  contrary  way,  as  is  proved  by 
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the  evidence  which  (iovernment  have  taken  pains  to  collect 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  from  all  sorts  of  persons, 
upon  this  .subject.  A  great  dial  of  this  goes  to  prove  that 
the  Old  Law  was  had  for  the  poor;  and  as  it  is  poor  men 
that  I  am  talking  to  just  now,  the  best  thing,  I  think,  for 
me  to  do,  will  be  to  bring  together,  in  a  short  compass,  some 
parts  of  it  which  shew  us  this  most  plainly.  You  will  then 
more  clearly  than  you  do  now  what  the  evil  was  for 
which  a  remedy  was  wanted,  and  will  understand  what  I 
mean,  when  1  say  that  I  hope  the  change  will  do  you, 
(  working  men,  I  mean,  who  live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands) 
a  great  deal  of  good. 


When  I  say  that  the  Old  Law  has  hurt  the  poor  man,  I 
mean  that  it  has  injured  his  character  ;  and  every  thing  that 
does  that  is  really  an  enemy  to  him,  and  a  very  dangerous 
one,  whatever  face  or  form  it  wears. 

What  so  important,  for  instance,  to  the  poor  man,  as 
HABITS  OF  INDUSTRY?  Without  them  he  cannot  prosper, 
and  no  help  that  he  gets  from  public  or  private  charity  will 
supply  their  place.  The  gift  he  receives  to-day  is  gone 
to-morrow,  and,  when  it  is  spent,  leaves  him  as  poor  as  ever. 
Rut  the  disposition  to  labour  with  contentment  and  cheer- 
fulness is  a  lasting  source  of  comfort  and  happiness.  It  is 
like  a  store,  to  which  he  may  repair  day  by  day,  and  year 
by  year,  and  find  it  unexhausted  at  last.  Now  Industry 
has  been  cramped,  and  fettered,  and  robbed  of  its  due 
reward,  by  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws.  Upon  this 
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point  the  following  evidence,  furnished  Inj  labourers  them- 
selves, is  sufficiently  decisive. 

"  J.  Stanton,  aged  fifty,  was  a  married  man,  had  no  chil- 
dren at  present,  he  was  tenant  of  half  an  acre  of  land  ;  he 
stated  that  it  never  took  him  from  his  other  work,  as,  if  he 
had  much  to  do,  he  got  some  single  man  to  work  for  him, 
as  there  were  always  some  unemployed  ;  the  farmers  always 
preferring  to  employ  the  men  witli  large  families  to  keep 
them  off  the  parish.  One  of  the  gentlemen  present  asked 
this  man  whether  he  would  not  prefer  to  sec  a  man  get 
employment  who  had  children  to  support,  than  a  single  man 
wlio  had  only  himself  to  pnniiletor;  his  answer  was  in  t 
words : — '  To  speak  openly.  Sir,  I  consider  that  a  man 
ought  to  he  paid  for  his  work,  and  not  for  his  family  ;  and 
that  if  I  had  done  a  good  day's  work,  I  should  sooner  have 
the  value  of  it  myself  than  see  another  man  paid  because  he 
has  got  childri  .'  II  was  then  asked  if  he  had  heard  of 
men  marrying  with  the  \  iew  to  obtain  regular  employment 
from  the  tanners,  or  more  relief  from  the  parish  ;  he  said, 
'  Tin  N  ho  do  think  that  they  shall  be  better 

off  if  they  have  a  family,  and  I  have  heard  them  often  say 
so.'  He  was  asked  if  the  labourers  thought  that  the  more 
industrious  tlu  the  more  encouragement  they  would 

they  do  not  do  that,   beea  e  many  a 

man  h    pay  whether  he    is   industrious  or  not.'      He 

continued,  '  But,  Sir.  what  is  tin  !,ing  hard 

if  lu  •  oblige,   paid   half  by  the  parish 

and  half  by  the  tanner?  How  would  a  man  be  better  off  if 
he  wen.  to  work  e\er  so  hard?  It  would  be  better  for  us 
to  K  .it  once  than  to  work  under  such  a  system.' 

.ed  him  if  some  of  the  labourers  did  not  prefer  the 
system  as  a  means  of  being  idle,  or  of  only  doing  half  a  day's 
work;  he  said  he  believed  that  might  be  the  case  some- 
times, and  added.  '  Where  is  the  wonder?  when  a  inan  has 
his  spirit  broken,  what  is  he  good  for  ?'  "* 

Thomas  Pearce,  of  Govington,  in  Sussex,  labourer,  ex- 
amined.— "  In  your  parish  are  there  many  able-bodied  men 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  83. 
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upon  tlu-    parMir" — "There    are   a   great   many  nun  in  our 
pari>h  who  like  it  better  tlian  being  at  work." 

"  Wliv  (\<>  they  liki-  it  better?" — "They  get  the  same 
inoiu  \,  and  don't  do  half  so  mueh  work.  They  don't  work 
like  me;  thcv  beaut  at  it  so  many  hours,  and  they  don't  do 
BO  much  work  when  thev  hi-  at  it;  they're  doing  no  good, 
and  are  only  waiting  for  dinner-time  and  night;  they  beant 
working,  it's  only  waiting." 

"  II.  .111   managed  to  live  without  parish  relief?" 

— "  Bv  working  hard." 

"  What  do  the  paupers  say  to  you?" — "They  blame  me 
for  what  I  do.  They  say  to  me,  '  \Yhat  are  you  working 
For  mvself.'  They  say,  c  You  are  only  doing 
it  to  save  the  parish,  and  if  you  didn't  do  it,  you  would  get 
the  same  as  another  man  has,  and  would  get  the  money  for 
smoking  your  pipe  and  doing  nothing.'  ' Tis  a  hard  thing 
for  a  man  like  inc." 

"  If  you  want  any  thing  from  the  parish,  should  you  get 
it  sooner  than  a  man  who  has  not  worked  so  hard?" — "  No, 
not  a  bit  :  nor  so  likely  as  one  of  those  men." 

"  What  would  they  say  to  you?" — "  They  would  say  that 
I  didn't  want  it,  and  that  I  had  a  piece  of  ground,  and  was 
well  oft*.  They're  always  giving  to  men  who  don't  deserve 
it,  whilst  they  are  refusing  to  those  who  do." 

••  Is  it  worse  in  your  parish  than  in  others?" — "No,  it 
is  the  same  in  them  all.  There  is  partiality  everywhere. 
If  I  was  to  olrend  my  master,  and  he  was  to  turn  me  away, 
none  of  the  others  would  give  me  work;  and  if  I  go  to  the 
parish,  they  would  put  me  on  the  roads.  There's  not  one 
in  our  place  that  looks  on  me  the  better  for  my  work,  but 
ail  the  worse  for  it." 

"  What  would  be  thought  of  a  plan,  of  making  all  go 
either  wholly  on  or  wholly  off  the  parish,  so  that  the  men 
should  not  be  paid  half  in  wages  and  half  as  a  pauper?" 
— "  I  do  not  know  ;  but  my  master  (Mr.  Noakes)  says,  that 
he  would  take  his  full  part  of  men  ;  I  think  it  would  make 
the  farmers  keep  more  men  for  constant,  which  would  be  a 
good  thing,  as  they  would  find  more  work  for  them.  The 
land  is  not  near  done  here  as  it  should  be,  for  want  of 
hands."  * 

*   Vol.  ii.  j 
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Another  labourer  gave  the  following  evidence:  — 

"  He  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  and  received  4s.  a 
week  from  the  parish  for  working  on  the  roads.  lie  did  not 
complain,  because  there  were  such  numbers  on  the  parish. 
The  reason  was  the  young  folks  married  up  so  terrible  early 
in  these  days,  thinking  they  should  get  more  regular  em- 
ployment. He  remembered  a  very  different  state  of  things; 
when  the  fanners  preferred  single  men,  who  lived  in  the 
house  with  them,  and  did  not  marry  till  they  had  got  a  cha- 
racter as  good  workmen,  and  put  by  some  of  their  earnings; 
then  'it' any  man  applied  to  the  parish,  he  was  pointed  at  as 
&  parish  bird ;'  but  it  wa*  very  different  now."* 

The    two   succeeding  extracts  are  from  the  Report  of 

Mr.  Hall,  the  gentleman  who  has  so  ably  and  satisfactorily 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  Assistant  Commissioner  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"The  following   c  >n    took   place   between    the 

overseer    of   Hoar.xtall,    in    Buckinghamshire,    and    myself: 

"  Do  you  employ  manv  regular  im-n  ?" — "  Yes,  sir,  several." 

roundsmen  ':" — "  Too  many  by  half,  sir." 
;  pay  all   alike  ?" —  y  man 

W  many  hours  a  day  d.»  the  regular  labourers 
work?" — "I  have  a  la:  .  and  they  mu>t  be  at  their 

milking  soon  alter  five  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  six  in 
the  evening,  so  that  they  remain  at  this  time  of  the  year 
about  13  h 

"  And  the  roundsmen,  when  do  they  come  and  go?" — 
"I  cannot  get  them  before  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  they  are  all  off  in  the  afternoon,  between  three  and 
four:  their  work  is  worth  nothing,  while  they  are  with  me." 

"And  they  are  paid  like  the  rest?" — "  Just  the  same, 
sir,  according  to  their  price." 

'•Does  the  number  of  men  on  the  round  increase  or 
diminish?" — "  There  are  more  and  more  every  year,  sir." 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  the  labourers  of  your  parish  do  not 
improve?" — "Improve,  sir!  they  keep  on  getting  worse, 

*  Vol  ii.  p.  3. 
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and  unless  you  do  something  for  us,  I  expect  they  will  soon 
give  up  work  altogether." 

"  In  the  parish  of  Brightwell  I  passed  six  or  seven  men 
professedly  working  on  a  road,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning :  returning  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  I  found 
them  reposing  in  various  attitudes  near  the  spot  where  I  had 
them  before.  After  some  introductory  observations,  I 
asked,  "  Do  you  think  you  earn  your  money  at  this  work?" 

"  If  I  do,"  said  one,  "  it  is  by  walking  here  and  back 
morning  and  evening." 

"  Why,  do  you  do  the  road  no  good?" — "  Not  a  morsel, 
sir,  I  think  we  rather  do  it  harm." 

•*  Then  what  do  you  think  you  are  put  here  for?" — "  Oh, 
sir,  we  know  the  overseer  only  puts  us  here  to  suffer 
(meaning,  I  suppose,  punish)  us,  and  I  have  often  told  him 
he  had  better  give  us  our  money  for  nothing." 

"  But  why  not  get  employment  from  the  farmers  ?" — 
"  The  farmers  will  not  give  us  any  just  at  present,  they 
keep  us  here  like  potatoes  in  a  pit,  and  only  take  us  out  for 
use  when  they  can  no  longer  do  without  us."* 

A  magistrate  in  Sussex  thus  replies  to  the  question, 
"  Could  a  poor  man  lay  by  any  thing  ?" 

"  If  the  single  man  could  procure  regular  work,  and  could 
be  induced  to  lay  by  as  he  ought  to  do,  I  think  an  industrious 
man  might  in  a  few  years  secure  an  independence  at  the 
prsyei-nt  wages  of  the  country ;  but  if  an  industrious  man 
was  known  to  have  laid  by  any  part  of  his  wages,  and  thus 
to  h?ve  accumulated  any  considerable  sum,  there  are  some 
parishes  in  which  he  would  be  refused  work  till  his  savings 
were  gone ;  and  the  knowledge  that  this  would  be  the  case 
acts  as  a  preventive  against  saving."f 

How  truly  this  witness  spoke  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing story  related  of  himself  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  know 
very  well. 

"  Mr.  Nash,  of  Royston,  is  proprietor  and  occupier  of  a 
farm  containing  150  acres,  situated  in  two  neighbouring 

*  Vol  iii.  p.    212.  f  Vol  ii.  p.  78. 
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parishes,  Barkway  and  Reed.  He  employed  six  men  (to 
whom  he  gives  throughout  the  year,  \'2s.  a  week),  two  boys, 
and  six  horses.  In  1829,  Mr.  Clarke,  the  overseer  of  1; 
told  Mr.  Nash  he  could  no  longer  collect  the  money  for 
poor-rates,  without  resorting  to  coercive  measures,  which  he 
would  not  do;  and  that  the  unemployed  poor  must  bo  ap- 
portioned among  the  occupiers  ofland.  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  quantities ;  and  that  he  (Mr.  Nash)  must  take 
two  more  men.  All  Mr.  Vash's  labourers  had  been  some 
years  in  his  service,  and  were  steady,  industrious  men.  and 
he  regretted  the  necessity  of  parting  with  any  of  them. 
The  two  men  displaced  were  those  who  came  last  into  his 
service,  and  for  that  reason  only.  One  was  a  parishioner  of 
Uovston,  an  excellent  workman  at  any  kind  of  work.  He 
lived  near  Mr.  Nash'*  house  (  a  great  convenience),  and  his 
wife  superintended  a  small  school  Mrs.  Nash  had  established 
for  the  benefit  of  her  poor  neighbours.  The  other 
John  Watford,  a  parishioner  of  Barl.  \.  a  steady,  industrious, 
trustworthy,  single  man,  trim  />//  lnn<)  and  ridid  t  COHOIHI/, 
kad  lOVed  about  /  l(l(|.  <)f  the  two  men  sent  in  their  stead 
one  was  a  married  man,  with  a  family,  sickly  and  not  much 
inclined  to  work:  the  other,  a  single  man,  addietrd  to  drinking. 
On  beini:  dismissed.  Watford  applied  in  vain  to  the  farmers 
of  Barlcv,  for  rniplovnu  nt.  It  trus  inll  h/toirn  (lint  IK  hud 
'  iiio/n  i/.  mid  (  oald  lift  conn  iijion  (lit  jmri.^li^  (dthniK/h 
<in<j  nf' f /,!•//!  ironld  trill  i  i«/Ii/  huiT  tuk  nhini  find  il  IH-C/I  athcr- 
\\attord  has  a  brother  also,  who,  like  himsi  IT,  hns 
and  though  he  has  a  family,  and  has  bee''  laid 
from  work  tor  gj  ;\  ed  no 

from  the  parish.  After  living  a  few  months  without  being 
able  to  get  any  work,  he  bought  a  cart  and  two  horses,  and 
has  e  obtained  a  pr.  .  .  by  carrying 

corn  to  London  for  one  of  the  Cambridge  merchants;  but 
just  now  the  current  of  corn  is  northward,  and  hi-  has  nothing 
to  do  ;  and  at  ain/  Unit  /n  imuld  (jliidli/  linn  <  .rcltnmjwl  his 
emploi/nnnt  (i>r  tlint  of  <ld>/  labour,  if  In  coiiltl  lid  IT  ohttii/nd 
work.  No  reflection  is  intended  on  the  overseers  of  Barley  ; 
they  only  do  what  all  others  are  expected  to  do  ;  though  the 
young  men  point  at  Watford,  and  call  him  a  fool  1<>r  not 
spetiding  his  money  at  a  pu>  in  -l<nu-( -.  us  tlu-ij  do;  adding, 
that  then  he  would  yet  work"  * 

*  Vol.    i.  p.    37*. 
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Now  these  sta  you  see,  are  collected  from  per- 

sons in  very  different  situations  of  life,  yet  all  of  them  having 
had  the  opportunity,  in  one  way  or  other,  of  watching  the 
cll'fcl  of  the  Poor  Laws  upon  the  condition  and  habits  of  the 
poor.  And  now  I  appeal  to  you  as  reasonable  men,  Is  there 
not  a  great  deal  here  that  wants  correcting  ":  Is  not  that  a 
bad  system — bad,  1  mean,  for  you — which  confounds  the 
evil  and  the  good ;  which,  in  many  instances,  favours  the 
idle  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious;  which  makes  it  hard, 
very  often,  for  the  man  who  loves  work  to  get  it  on  anj 
terms,  and  easy  for  another  who  hates  it  to  get  pay  without 
it ;  which  makes  the  best  men,  sometimes,  the  sport  of  the 
worst ;  which  reverses  the  common  order  of  things,  and  lets 
prudence  appear  as  folly  ;  which  assaults,  and  too  often  breaks 
down,  the  honest  pride  of  the  man  who  will  labour  while  he 
cant  and  beg  only  when  he  must? 


PRUDENCE  AND  ECONOMY  AT  HOME,  we  may  say  again, 
are  essential  to  the  poor  mans  comfort.  If  industry  is  of  use 
in  getting  his  money,  care  in  saving  it,  and  care  in  spending 
it,  are  just  as  needful,  when  it  is  got.  These  make  all  the 
difference,  commonly,  of  a  comfortable  or  uncomfortable 
home  ;  and  the  pleasanter  he  finds  his  home,  the  more  secure 
is  he  against  some  of  his  commonest  temptations.  They 
give  him  to  see  more  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  and  that 
makes  him  labour  more  steadily  and  more  cheerfully.  But 
the  Poor  Laws,  instead  of  making  men  careful  and  prudent, 
have  tempted,  and  almost  bribed,  them  to  be  otherwise. 
When  relief  was  to  be  had  for  asking,  and  the  shame  of 
asking  for  it  was  gone,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  forget  the 
future,  and  think  only  of  the  present.  The  parish  was  their 
c 
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store  to  apply  to  when  they  chose,  and  there  was  no  ocea- 
sion  therefore,  they  thought,  to  make  another  for  themselves* 

The  following  witnesses  give  the  result  of  their  observa- 
tions on  this  point : — 

Mr.  John  Coste,  relieving  overseer  of  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch,  says, 

"  \Ve  have  frequently  amongst  our  paupers,  mechanics 
who  obtain  very  high  wages  during  particular  periods,  and 
when  work  fails,  immediately  come  upon  the  parish.  These 
men  are.  gem-rally  Braking,  tlu  '  drunkards.  I  for- 

merly carried  on  the  hi:  fa  willow-square  maker,  and 

have  paid  a<  much  as  .1'4.  or  1'...  a  w.  rk  to  j)artieular  men 
for  months  together.  I  do  not  h,  i.m-  of  those-  men 

.1  a  pound.  Several  of  tlu-in  an-  now  in  tin-  work- 
hou>e,  who  might  have  pnnidid  for  tliem>cl\  e>  bv  means  of 
savings'  banks,  until  they  got  >..uu  Other  description  of  pro- 
fitable labour."  * 

•  •tlier  persons  of  large  experience,   who,   from  filling 
parish  olii  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  deal 

of  'he  habits  of  the  [  lk  of  them  as  follows  : — 

"  \Ve   have  had  mai,\  who  might  have  saved 

enough  money  when    in  \)  them  from  the  parish 

'    iloffl  arc  many 

who  might    >ave    i  'liem   on  the  parish  are 

i  workmen,  who  could  earn  about  6s.  a  day.  One 
of  them  now  on  the  parish  is  said  by  persons  in  the  trade  to 
he  one  of  the  best  workmen  in  London.  lie  is  just  now  out 
of  the  tread  mill  for  neglecting  his  family.  The  greater 
part  rs  could  save  enough  to  keep  them  from  the 

parish  during  the  intervals  of  work.  Before  the  saw-mills 
were  established,  a  pair  of  sawyers  have,  during  the  whole 
year,  earned  £5.  a  week ;  they  have  acknowledged  to  me 
that  when  they  were  earning  money  they  have  never  taken 
their  families  more  than  a  pound  a  week  regularly  ;  they 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  332. 
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h;i\r    paid    rent   ami  bought   coals   li  have 

themselves   lived   at  tlir  public  hou>e  with  the  rest  of  tlieir 

money."* 

'.on^st  tlu-  able-bodied  labourers  are  many  brick- 
makcrs,  inrii  \\lio,  during  seven  or  i  i^ht  months  in  the  year 
earn  \er\  liiuli  waues.  They  drink  nnieli  beer,  and  perhaps 
their  labour  requires  it;  but  they  iirght  out  of  their  wages, 
wholly  or  in  part,  make  provision  for  the  winter,  if  they 
were  so  inclined.  But  they  spend  all ;  and  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  parish  as  a  customary  thing.  Formerly 
their  wives  have  made  small  deposits  in  the  savings'  banks, 
to  provide  for  their  confinement,  or  the  payment  of  their 
rent  in  the  winter,  unknown  to  their  husbands.  If  their 
husbands  knew  they  had  the  money,  they  would  force  it 
from  them.  I  was  a  member  of  the  savings'  bank,  and  have 
seen  the  poor  women  bring  their  little  pittances  there.  They 
have  besought  me  to  keep  it  secret  from  their  husbands."  f 

How  plainly  do  such  facts  prove  that  to  grant  relief  as 
easily  as  it  has  been  granted  is  no  kindness  to  the  working 
classes  !  Here  are  men  with  a  larger  yearly  income  than 
many  persons  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  and  instead  of  living 
in  credit  and  respectability,  they  remain  only  just  above 
want  ;  they  are  ivealthy  one  part  of  the  year,  and  pauper* 
the  other  ;  instead  of  being  the  better  for  their  extra  earn- 
ings, they  are  corrupted  and  ruined  by  them. 

These,  I  know,  are  extreme  cases  ;  and  it  is  but  very 
few  who  ever  have  the  chance  to  get  so  much  as  these  men 
do,  or  to  save  so  much  as  they  might  have  done.  But  the 
smaller  the  stock  is,  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  look  well 
after  nny ;  and  no  man  is  so  likely  to  do  this  as  the 

man  who  knows  every  week  what  he  has  to  trust  to,  and  who 
works  for  all  he  gets.  We  all  of  us  know  of  cases  in  which 
persons  helped  by  the  parish  seemed  to  be  not  a  bit  better 

*  VoL  ii.  p.  f  Vol.  ii.  p.  S3S. 
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off  than  others  who  got  nothing,  and  whose  means  were  the 
same.  \Ve  have  all  of  us  seen  men  with  large  families  who 
looked  always  decent  and  comfortable,  and  others,  with 
smaller  families,  always  apparently  in  want — and  a  good, 
careful,  managing  wife,  perhaps,  has  made  all  the  difference 
between  the  two.  Prudence  has  done  more  lor  the  one, 
than  pari-  D  when  most  genen».-.  have  been  able  to 

do  for  the  other.  If  prudence,  therefore,  does  not  conic 
naturally  to  tho>e  to  whom  it  i-  -  it  is  well  they 

should  he  taught  it.  The  law  i<  >ure  to  be  a  bad  one,  and, 
for  their  -  jlit  to  be  put  a\\  possible, 

which  helps  them  to  do  without  it. 

.  t  more  important  to  the  poor 

man's  happiness  ;   and  these  too  have  bee:,  rupted  by 

increased  habits  of  dependence  among  the  labouring  c! 

.  but  may  serve  to  show 

the  kind  of  abuses  which  ha\e  been  practised  in  populous 
places,  and  the  manner  in  which  parMio  ha\c  been  plun- 
der, d  b\  the  IDJU  1  unprincipled.  It  is  narrated  in 
the  cxidcncc  of  a:;  icofthe  L»iu\  >n  parish 

U-r,   who  had  a  wife 

and  fam;  children,    who    demanded    relief  of  the 

parish,    and    obtai  .lowance    of  ."»-.    per    week.      lie 

\cdfor  Mr.  Adderlev,  the  shoi  maker,  who 
now  lives  in  High-strict,  in  the  Borough.      The  man  stated, 
in  applying  for  relief,  that,  however  he  worked,  he  could  earn 
no  more  than    l.'Js.  per  week-       A  respectable  washerwoman 
informed    me,    that  the  way  in   which  this    family  lived 
such,  that  she  was  convinced  the   man    earned  enough    to 
support  them  honestly  without  burthening    the  parish,  and 
that  it  was  a    shame    for   him   to  receive  relief.      In  c 
quence  of  this  information  I  objected  to  the  allowance  ;  but 
one  of  the  overseers,  taking  up  the  book,  said  '  But  here  is 
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tin;    account,    sigm  d    by    .Mr.    Adderley    liiti:  n    you 

doubt  so  respectable  a  man  :'      Still  1  \vas  not  satisfied  : 
I  watched  tlic  man,  and  found  him  going  to  Mr.  Pulbn 
in  Blaekf'riars'    road.      When     the    man   quitted   the   shop,   I 
went    in    and    a>ked     whether    the    man    who    had    ju>t    left 
worked  for  them.      Mr.  I'n'brook  staled  that  he  did  work  for 
them,  and   had  done  so  during  the  last  twelve;  months  ;   that 
he  was  one  of  the  be<t  .shoemakers  who  had  e\er  worked  for 
him;   that  he  earned   only  about    l^s.  a  week,   and    that  he 
(Mr.  Pul brook  ).   regretted   he  had   not  more  work   for  him. 
The  man  had   left   his  hook,  which   I  borrowed.      \\  hen    the 
man  came  to   the  board,    I   said  to  him,  *  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Pulbrook,    of    Blackfi -Jars'    road ;    '  Yes,    I    do,    very    well.' 
4  Do  you  ever  work  for  him  ?'     '  I  have  done  a  job  now  and 
then  for  him.'      1  then  asked  whether  he  had  not  earned  as 
much  as  10$.  or  1-s.  a  week  from  him.     His  reply  was,  *  No, 
never.'      I   then   produced  the  book  between  him  and  Mr. 
Pulbrook,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  earned  from 
I  Os.  to    I'Js.  per  week,  for  the  time  stated.     This   took  him 
by  surprise,  and  he  had  no  answer  to  make.     The  relief  was 
refused  him,  and  he  never  came  again.     I  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, that,  in  addition  to  the  13s.  a  week,  which  he  earned 
from  Mr.  Adderley,  and  the  12s.  a  week  which  he  earned 
from    Mr.   Pulbrook,  his  wife  and  himself  worked  for  Mr. 
Drew,   the  slopseller,  living  at  Newington  Causeway,  and 
earned  7s.  a  week  from  him.      On  the  average  of  the  year 
round,  they  did  not  earn  less  than  30s.  per  week.     The  man 
was  afterwards  spoken  to  about  the  loss  of  the  parish  allow- 
ance, when  he  said, — '  I  did  not  like  to  lose  it;  it  was  a  very 
hard  case ;  it  was  like  a  freehold  to  me,  for  I  have  had  it 
these  seven  years.'  "  * 

The  same  gentleman  furnishes  the  following  information, 
which  is  highly  important  as  shewing  the  necessity  of  offer- 
ing some  check  to  an  evil  which  threatens  to  overrun  the 
whole  labouring  population,  and  to  eat  up  the  resources  of 
the  whole  country  : — 

"  In  answer  to  the  question,  whether  the  practice  of  ob- 
taining out-door  relief  was  extending  among  respectable 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  •> n.  12. 
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mechanics,  he  replies,  '  I  am  every  week  astonished  by  see- 
ing persons  come,  who  I  never  thought  would  have  come. 
One  neighbour  brings  another.  Not  long  Miice  a  ver\  young 
woman,  a  widow,  named  Cope,  who  is  not  more  than  t\\  i 
years  of  age,  applied  for  relief;  she  had  only  one  child. 
After  she  bad  obtained  relief.  I  had  some  suspicion  that 
there  was  something  about  this  young  woman  not  like  many 
others.  I  spoke  to  her,  and  prcssi-d  her  to  tell  me  the  real 
truth,  as  to  ln»w  s«i  de-cent  a  \.umg  \\oinan  as  herself  came 
to  us  for  relief.  She  replied  that  she  u ..  /'  into  it. 

That  was  her  e\pn>>ion.  I  asked  her  what  she  meant  by 
being  f/ort<l  into  it.  She  >tated,  that  where  she  was  living 
there  wire  <mU  t:  .  es,  and  that  the  inhabitan1 

four  out  of  live   <•!'  tin-  .ing  relief,  two 

from   St.  v~  .mil  two  from    Ni  win^ton    parish.       I 

had  told  her  that  >he  inis   nnt   irnrt/ii/  <>t'  lirimj   /'//    ///.'    I 

.iiled     re!.  >mplctely 

i'd  ot'the  truth  of  her  >tatcinent  by  inquiry.      Her 
dour  induced  me  t  I  reception 

in  th.  '    and   child.      Tlie   con>eqnencc 

we  ne\er  heard  any  more  of  hi  i  . 

The  following  instances,  furni>lu  <1  by  the  Commissioner 
who  has  fisited  Sonez,  will  prove  that  some  of  the  country 
rogues  ha\e  been  quite  ^ful  in  the  work  of  parish 

robK  ndon  on« 

"  I'.dmuiul  '  •  .n,  of  Lurgashall,  was  on  the  parish 

;    in    rent  and  money  for  his 

children   dun  -hat    time.      From    inquiries 

made  In   tin    pari>h    ofl  to  his    ability   to    maintain 

himself,  it  \\  a>  determined  that  his  pay  should  be  stopped. 
Tin-  .ithout  frequent  applications,  on  his 

part,  to  the  bench  ;  being,  however,  at  length  con\inced 
that  he  had  n  :  y  thing  more  from  the  parish, 

he  produced  money  sufficient  to  stock  a  small  farm,  for 
which  he  is  now  rated  in  the  palish  books  in  the  sum  of 
£1J.  i?s.  lid." 

opeland,  of  Woolbeding,  had  been  receiving 
relief  for  twenty  years.     A  more  accurate  investigation  as 

i.  IL  '2! 3- 14. 
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to  his  circumstances  being  made,  it  was  discovered  that  he 
possessed  ample  means  of  keeping  himself,  and  his  pay  was, 
in  consequence,  at  length  Mopped.  He  ha-  since  OOUffht 
two  houses,  ir/f/t  hulfiiit  f/rrc  of  (/roiirxl,  irnrth  from  £120.  //* 
.1*1. SO.  and  lias  maintained  himself  respectably  ever  since."* 

These,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  are  gross  cases.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  such  frauds  are  common,  but  dishonesty 
on  a  smaller  scale  has  been  common  enough.  Every  man 
who  applies  for  relief,  we  must  remember,  professes  to  be  in 
want  of  it;  and  if  he  be  not  in  want,  and  gets  relief,  is  guilty 
of  imposing  upon  the  parish.  And  the  parish  is  not  as  some 
people  seem  to  think,  a  very  rich  body,  living  in  the  work- 
house, or  nobody  knows  where,  with  such  plenty  of  money 
that  there  is  no  getting  to  the  bottom  of  his  hoard,  and  able, 
therefore,  to  feed  a  hundred  or  a  thousands  mouths  without 
being  any  the  poorer.  The  parish  is  nothing  but  the  united 
contributions  of  all  who  pay  rates,  put  into  a  common  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  poorest  rate-payer,  let  me  tell 
you,  pays  his  share  of  the  smallest  sum  that  is  given  to 
every  pauper;  and  the  poorest  rate-payer,  therefore,  is 
wronged  by  every  neighbour  who  gets  a  shilling  from  the 
parish  without  necessity.  We  hear  a  good  deal  sometimes 
about  the  grievous  sin  of  robbing  the  poor ;  and  a  grievous 
sin  it  is,  whoever  is  guilty  of  it.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  poor  may  be  robbed  by  the  poor,  and  this  wholesale 
robbery  of  the  poor  rate-payer  has  been  too  little  thought  of. 

FAMILY  AFFFXTION  is  another  grand  source  of  happiness 
to  the  poor  man ;  a  precious  treasure,  indeed,  it  is  to  any 
man,  but  doubly  precious  to  those  whose  comforts  are  com- 
paratively few,  and  whose  trials  and  burdens  are  many.  How 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  -_>s)2. 
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painful  then,  and  how  full  of  warning,  are  the  following  brief 
but  expressive  notices  upon  this  point!  How  lamentably 
must  vicious  customs,  and  the  force  of  evil  example,  have 
blunted  and  deadened  the  kindliest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
when  such  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  cause  no 
surprise  ! 

At  one   place  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  following  entries 
appeared  in  the  ParMi   Book;— 

nucl  Simmon's  wife  applied  to  he  allowed  something 

for  looking  after   her  mother,    who    is  confined  to  her 

the  moth  lie  allowed  an 
additional  t!</. 

"l>a\id  \\  .lowed   something 

for  looking  after  1).  I          i|  and  his 

w  ill,   u  li  be  allowed  Is. 

l  on 
her  mot; 

"  Hli/abeth  Prime  ap|>!ii>  to  li  ;  allowed  for 

her  sister    looking  r    father,    now   ill.     Left  to  the 

governor."  * 

At  another  place   in    Buckinghamshire  similar   items    of 
>und  : — 

To  Kli/abfth    \V.  a   present  for  kindness  to  her   father. 

"  Mar\  :. ts  with  her  father,  :>s.  (id." 

And  t'l:  it'  a  mother,   .viw   nothing 

wrong  in  •  at  hindrance 

for  children  to  be  dutiful  to  their  old  sick  parents"! 

The    following    scene   occurred    before    the     Board    of 
Guardians,  at  Farringdon,  in  Berkshire: — 

"  A  woman,  able-bodied,   with   two  children,  applied  for 
relief.     It  appeared  that  she  earned  3s.  6d.  a  week,  and  one 

*  VoL  ii.  p.  97.  LULpkUfc 
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of  til e  children,  ai^ed  twelve-,  earned  3s.  more;  the  Other 
child  was  seven  \ears  old.  Under  these  circumstances 
relief  was  re-fused.  On  hearing  the  decision  she  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  a  hard  ca^e  for  we  poor  mothers  to  have  to  work  for 
our  children."  * 

In  the  books  of  another  parish,  the  following  items 
appear : — 

"  Richard  Shilton,  five  days,  looking  after  his  family,  5s. 
"A.   (iif)hs,    looking  after  his   wife,   6s."     And  this  last 
entry  appears  every  week  for  a  whole  year,  f 

The  last  tie  of  nature  that  will  break  is  commonly  that 
which  binds  the  mother  to  her  child;  yet  even  this,  we 
find,  can  give  way  under  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
Poor  Laws. 

"  A  widow  with  two  children  had  been  in  the  receipt  of 
3s.  a  week  from  the  parish  (of  Over,  in  Cambridgeshire). 
She  was  enabled  by  this  allowance  and  her  own  earnings 
to  live  very  comfortably.  She  married  a  butcher ;  the 
allowance  was  continued ;  but  the  butcher  and  his  bride 
came  to  the  overseer  and  said,  *  They  were  not  going  to 
keep  those  children  for  3s.  a  week,  and  that  if  a  further 
allowance  was  not  made,  they  should  turn  them  out  of  doors, 
and  throw  them  on  the  parish  altogether."  J 

Well  might  one  of  the  Commissioners  observe,  upon 
entries  such  as  these  in  Parish  Books,  that  the  effect  of  the 
Poor  Laws  has  been  to  lead  persons  to  ask,  without  scruple, 
to  be  paid  for  the  performance  of  those  domestic  duties, 
which  even  savages  will  render  for  nothing  to  their  own 
kindred. 

And  now,  my  friends,  need  I  say  more,  or  quote  more, 
to  show  that  the  effect  of  the  Poor  Laws,  as  they  have  been 
administered,  is  very  injurious  to  the  comfort  and  character 

*  Vol.  iii.  i-  t   Vol.   iii.  p  180.  J  Vol.   ii.   p.   96. 
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of  the  poor  man;  that  in  many  places  they  are  makir, 
inroads  upon  the  noble  and  manly  qualities  which  once  dis- 
tinguished the  English    labourer  ?      Under  the  guise  of  a 
friend  they  are  plundering  him  of  his  best  tn  They 

tempt  him  to  cringe  and  beg,  instead  of  cheerfully  k<  going 
forth  to  his  work  and  labour  in  the  morning,"  and  laying  his 
head  at  night  upon  his  pillow  with  the  comfortable  reflection 
that  what  he  has  is  his  own,  and  that  he  stands  indebted  for 
it  to  none  but  the  (iod  who  gives  him  health  and  strength 
They  come  to  him  with  the  bribe  of  a  little  present  relief 
which  in  his  poverty  he  would  be  more  than  man  if  he  coulc 
always  resist;  and  for  that  in  many  eases  tln-v  induce  him 
to  sell  his  independence,  his  self-respect,  his  integrity,  his 
kind-heartedness,  and  (need  we  say  ?)  with  all  these,  his 
comfort  and  jxjace  of  mind. 


I  know  that  you  will  be  ready  to  reply  to  these  state- 
ments, by  saying  that  things  have  not  been  so  bad  among  us, 
and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  they  have  not.  I  am  glad  and 
thankful  that  so  many  of  you  remain  uneorrupted  by  a  cor- 
rupting system;  and  I  can  testify  moreover  that  many  who 
have  been  compelled  by  necessity,  or  induced  by  the  example 
of  others,  to  apply  for  relit  j-artly  depen- 

dent upon  the  parish,  do  not  love  their  condition,  and  would 
gladly  escape  from  it,  if  they  saw  a  fair  prospect  of  being 
able  to  maintain  their  families  without  help. 

But  the  prudent  physician  does  not  deliberately  wait  till 
the  sick  man  is  almost  gone  before  he  begins  to  prescribe 
for  him  ;  and  it  will  not  be  wise  in  us  to  wait  till  matters 
have  got  to  the  worst  before  we  try  to  make  them  better  ; 
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.ill  the  whole  country  becomes  like  Clmli-al-nn/  in  liiiclting- 
ishin',  where,  in  the  year  18:tt,  the  fanners,  unable  any 

ongi:r  to  support  the  burden  of  the  poor  rates,  all  threw  up 
their  land,  and  for  the  whole  labouring  population  there  was 

10  work,  no  wages,  and  no  parish.*  We  must  take  the  dis- 
ease in  time,  and  apply  the  remedies  before  recovery  \% 

lopeless.  •'  But  then  it  is  a  bad  remedy,"  you  will  say,  "  to 
begin  by  being  hard  upon  the  poor  ;  that  will  make  things 
worse,  not  better."  Now  you  shall  jndge,  rny  friends, 

'hethcr  the  adoption  of  a  stricter  rule  in  the  administration 
of  relief  is  any  hardship  to  the  poor.  It  has  been  tried  in 
some  places,  and  you  shall  hear  the  result. 

The  following  is  an  extract,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Whately,  Vicar  of  Cookham,  in  Berkshire,  given 
before  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  year  1831. 

"  Are  there  many  people  out  of  employment  in  your 
parish  ?"  —  "  I  think,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  there  have 
been  perhaps  from  six  to  ten,  or  it  may  be  a  dozen." 

"  Able-bodied  men  ?"  —  "  Able-bodied  men.  I  think  I 
have  rather  over-stated  that  ;  perhaps  I  might  say  eight, 
during  the  frost,  and  while  the  snow  was  upon  the  ground." 

"  Do  you  consider  that  the  labouring  classes  are  well  off 
in  your  parish  ?"  —  "  /  think  they  are  better  off  than  I  have 
ever  seen  them  since  I  have  known  them" 

"  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  good  management  of  the 
parish  ?'  —  "  I  do." 

"  Have  you  prepared  any  statement  upon  that  subject  ?" 
—  "  I  have." 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  read  the  same?"  —  "  The  system 
of  management  introduced  by  the  Select  Vestry  of  the 
parish  of  Cookham  lias  been  attended  with  very  beneficial 
effects  both  to  the  rate-payer  and  to  the  poor.  To  the 
former  it  has  saved  in  eight  years  up  to  Lady-day  last,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  eight  years,  no  less  a  sum  than 

*  VoL  i.  p.  86-8. 
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fifteen  thousand  pounds.  To  the  latter  it  has  been  equally 
beneficial,  by  introducing  habits  of  frugality,  industry  and 
providence,  which  have  been  strongly  marked  by  their 
beneficial  effects.  Only  one  bastard  child  has  been  registered 
in  either  of  the  two  last  year*  The  system  is  simple,  and 
may  be  accommodated  to  the  circumstancei  of  most  agri- 
cultural parislu-s.  It-  leading  features  are  the  employment 
of  the  able-bodied  poor,  who  apply  for  relief,  at  low  "u 
and  at  hard  work  by  the  piece,  showing  them  that  the  parish 
is  the  ha:  .-1  the  louot  paymaster  they  can 

appl\  \   tiling  in  aid  of'  labour,  rent,  or 

rates.       Dividing    the    paupers    in    the   workhouse    into    two 
infirm,    and    impotent    form  the  first  ;    the 

idle,    impnnidcnt,    ami  -titute    the  second.      To 

the  former  i>  allowed  an  ample  .supply  of  butcher's  meat  and 
other  suitable  nothing  but  bread 

ami  chi  e>e.  allow  i-il  from 

the  v-  -  within  its  walls,  with- 

out ::•  -I   written   order    from  an  o\  i  i  M  er.       The 

poor  1    during  the  la-t  summer  a 

large  -uin  tor    the    purchase   of  coals,  which    were   deli\ 
to  thrin  in   November.        Tl.  1  linen,  calico, 

and  other  clothing    during  t  at    prime    cost,    to  the 

amount  of  £160,       Th.     .  <  which  insun 

a  subscribing    member    during    sicki.  .\eik,  an 

for  the  funeral  in  •  "f  about   I(M)  mem- 

.1),  within  the    year,    in  the  \illa_ 
ham  and    its  imim  igbbourhood,    : 

scrih  !itributions    to    the    Saving  Hank 

i  uniform  and   regular,  and  amounted  at  Lady-day 
.  Id." 

"  The  population  of  that  parish  is  not  beyond  the  means 
of  employment  ':" — ••  Theri  few  out  of  employment 

BOW,  but  t/it-rc  u.tfit  to  '/;/." 

you  consider  that  the  Select  Vestry  has  had  bene- 
ficial effects  upon  your  parish  ?" — "  It  has  reduced  the  rate 
from  about  £3,000.  to  £1,100." 

"  Has  your  parish  appointed  a  permanent  overseer  ?"- 
"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  find  that  very  beneficial  ?" — "  Very  much  so  ; 
and  the  workhouse  is  very  beneficial  too,  for  we  find  very 
few  of  the  poor  like  to  come  into  the  workhouse,  who  would 
try  every  trick  to  get  a  weekly  allowance  in  money." 
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"  Do  they  pay  their  rents  out  of  the: 

Mr//  /in  re  no  <•  from  tltc  i>«rislt  ;    (tad  tiny  all  j,  />/  tin 

poor  rrt/t'." 

"  You  have  said  that  you  think  there  were  a  greater 
number  of  poor  out  of  employ  before  the  Select  Vestry  than 
now  ;  ho\v  do  you  comvivr  that  the  Select  Vestry  have  pro- 
vided employment  for  them  ?" — ;<  They  have  provided  em- 
ployment by  setting  them  to  hard  work,  at  low  wages,  by 
the  grate.  The  consequence  was  that  they  found  work  for 
themselves.  \Ve  gave  them  a  piece  of  ground  to  trench, 
hard  gravelly  ground;  and  many  of  the  farmers  thought  we 
should  trench  the  whole  parish  :  but  I  believe  we  never 
trenched  quite  half  an  acre." 

"  As  soon  as  they  were  sent  to  work  they  went  away  and 
got  work  ?" — "  Yes.  There  was  one  man,  who  was  a 
postillion,  and  he  was  about  sixty  years  old,  with  a  very  short 
jacket  and  a  plaited  shirt;  he  had  married  a  bar-maid  of 
about  eighteen,  and  had  one  child;  and  he  came  to  the 
parish  for  relief,  expecting  to  have  a  weekly  allowance.  We 
asked  him  how  he  came  to  be  out  of  employment;  he  said 
he  had  hail  a  few  words  with  his  master.  We  recommended 
him  to  have  a  few  more,  and  to  try  whether  he  could  not 
make  up  the  difference,  for  we  had  nothing  for  him  except 
some  trenching,  which  we  were  afraid  he  would  dislike. 
He  went  away;  we  never  heard  anything  of  him  from  that 
clay  to  this." 

The  next  answer  is  important.  The  sixty  labourers,  it 
seems,  who  used  to  be  out  of  work,  have  not  been  starved 
out  of  the  parish,  but  have  got  employment  in  it.  They 
have  lost  nothing,  and  have  gained  their  independence. 

"Did  the  change  of  system  drive  any  of  the  parishioners 
into  other  parishes  ?" — "  Certainly  not.  Not  a  single  family 
of  parishioners  of  the  labouring  class  has  removed  ;  and  what 
is  more  remarkable  is,  that  although  the  allowance  formerly 
given  to  parishioners  living  at  a  distance  was  discontinued, 
none  were  brought  home."  * 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  233. 
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The  following  is  a  later  report  from  the  same  gentleman 
of  the  continued  improvement  observable  in  his  parish  : — 

"  Is  it  observed   that   the  personal  condition   of  the  la- 
bourers 1ms,    in   anv  respect,   changed,  since  the    chaii'. 

in  of  administering  the  poor-rates?" — "Decidedly.  A 
labourer,  formerly  a  pauper,  came  to  the  vestry  not  long 
since,  to  make  inquiries  nga  house,  in  order  to: 

when  he    had   retired,   one    of  the   farmers    exclaimed   how 
neatly  IK  and  how  good  his  coat  was:   to  which 

1  an>wered.  '  I    can  explain  the  reason  of  the  change  :   it   is. 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  bonus  ottered  by  the  vestry  for 
and  dirt.      Youall  renumber  when  ragged  clotlu  s  wen- kept 
by  the  poor  for  th<  ining  to  the  v> 

in  them  ;   whereas  tin-   articles  of  clothing,  which   we  sell  to 
the  poor  at  prinu-  co-t,  ha\*  -ince  the  establish- 

nu  nt  ,uired  to  l)e  of  an  impr 

ijiiality.'  " 

:   mean    to   >tate   that    they  purchase    mm 
live    articles?" — "I    do;   the    blun'.tt-    1    >end    for  from 
Wit:  jiiind    to    be  larger  and    of  a   better  quality  ; 

and  -  iher  artii 

the  labourers  eare  to  acknowledge  to  you  that  they 
wiv])  tn  ha\  i- the  articles  they  purchase  of  a  better  quali 
— "  Yes  :  and  1  find  them  less  jealous  of  acknowledging  their 
real  condition   than  formerly  ;   they  now   rather  value  t: 
-elves  upon    their  respectability,  than,  as   formerly,   attempt 
to  impose  and  extort  money  by  pretended  destitution." 

"  U    their    ti>'id    better   or   worse    than    formerly?" — "I 
think  better.       The   labourers  have   a  meal   of  meat   once  a 
and  there  is  hardly  a  cottage  that  has  not  a  supply  of 
bacon  on  the  rack." 

"  Ha-  t;.  il  moral  conduct  improved,  so  far  as 

you,  as  a   minister,   have    observed?" — "It   decidedly  has ; 
and  I  state  this  as  a  in.  oil  as  a  minister."* 

"  Do  you  believe  that  the  reduction  of  the  poor's  rates, 
by  the  application   of  the  new  system,  would   be   as  great 
throughout  the  country  as  it  has  been  in  your  parish  ?"- 
"  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it.     I  think  one-half,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  poor's  rates  might  be  saved;  but  judging  from 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  244. 
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my  experience  in  my  own  parish,  I  should  say,  that  even  if 
no  money  were  saved,  the  moral  improvement,  and  increased 

comforts,  of  the  community,  to  be  derived  from  such  a  sys- 
tem, would  more  than  compensate  the  trouble  of  the  Legis- 
lature. I  have  often  declared,  both  in  public  and  private, 
that  if  all  the  money  we  have  saved,  (which  was  upwards  of 
.£!.">, 000,  in  the  first  eight  years,)  had  been  thrown  into  the 
Thames,  the  parish  at  large  would  have  been  enriched  by 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  by  the  improved  nature  of  the 
labour  of  the  late  rate  receivers,  independently  of  the  moral 
improvement  which  has  accompanied  their  improved  fru- 
gality and  industry."* 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  state  of  things  at  Cook- 
ham,  furnished  by  a  stranger  who  visited  it  on  purpose  to 
see  with  his  own  eyes  the  improvement  that  had  been 
ellected  there  : — 

"  In  company  with  Mr.  Whately,  I  visited  several  of  the 
residences  of  the  labourers  at  their  dinner-time,  and  I  ob- 
served that  in  every  instance  meat  formed  part  of  the  meal, 
which  appeared  to  be  ample,  and  was  set  forth  in  a  very 
cleanly  manner.  One  cottage  in  the  village  of  Cookham, 
and  the  wife  and  family  of  the  cottager,  were  most  repul- 
sively filth)'  and  wretched  in  their  appearance  ;  and  it  was 
somewhat  singular  that  this  family  was  a  pauper  family,  the 
head  of  which  received  an  allowance  in  aid  of  his  wages  from 
an  adjacent  parish.  I  noticed  some  very  trim  hedges  and 
ornaments  in  the  gardens  of  the  labourers,  and  it  was  stated 
to  me  that  nothing  of  that  sort  had  been  seen  in  those 
places  before.  Mr.  Knapp,  the  assistant  overseer,  stated 
that  the  labourers  were  no  longer  afraid  of  having  a  good 
len,  with  vegetables  and  fruit  in  it;  they  were  no  longer 
Mil  of  having  a  pig;'  and  no  longer  '  afraid  of  being  tidy.' 
Before  the  changes  took  place,  he  had  been  in  public  houses, 
and  had  seen  paupers  drunk  there,  and  heard  them  declare- 
in  the  presence  of  the  rate-payers,  that  they  (the  paupers) 
had  more  strong  drink  than  the  rate-payers  had  ;  and  would 
have  it,  and  that  the  rate-payers  could  not  help  themselves. 

*  Vol.  ii.  j>. 
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\t  the  time  of  my  \isit,  the  deposits  i:i  the  Savings' 
Hanks  from  tin-  parishioners  of  Cookhain  amounted  to  about 

K).  \  <  lusiderable  number  of  the  present  contributors 
had  been  paupers  chargeable  to  the-  parish  at  the  time  of  the 
old  system  being  discontinued."* 


Mr.    Russell,    a    i  Swallo\vtield,    in   riding 

through    Cookhani.  -truck   with   the  appearanee  oi' 

comfort  in  that  village,  that  he  was  led  to  make  inquiries 
into  the  cause  ;  and  the  answer  he  received  determined  him 
to  trv  the  same  plan  in  hi>  own  parish.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  is  lira-  1  : — 

\\e    hail 

:  principally  upon  parochial 

relief,   anduh  •abhshmeiit   of  tin  have 

supported   themselves,  would   comprehend   a:i  la- 

bou;<  parMi,    except    ti.  •    were    in    constant 

is,  or  any  other  permanent 
and    wh"  men    of   the 

•    habit-.      On  examining  the   book,  I 
ha\e  i  tlie    foil- 

the  improvement  t  under  our  new    ^\ >tcm 

in  the  conduct   and   c mdition   of  the   labourers."      IIu  then 

p  irticuiarU    the   iMnner  habits  and   the 

-lit    condition  One 

r  diil  any  work  at  all  :   he  had  no  fixed  home,   but  slept 

under  a  hedge:    tli  which  the  parish  gave  him 

made  away  with  for  food  or  liquor;  now  !  dily, 

but  what  he  earns,  hu\  >  hi>  own  clotiies,  and 

keeps  them,  and  sleeps  with  a  root' over  his  head.      Another, 

under  the  former  pendent  upon  the 

parish  :  his    wile  and  children  were  as  idle  and  a>  ragged  as 

himself;  and  so  bad  was  their  character  for  pilfering,  that 

thev  were  successively  turned  out  of  every  cottage  that 

occupied  by  them;  now   the   man  is  in  constant  work:  his 

fami.  to  be  in  comfort;  his  rent  is  regularly  paid, 

*  Vol.  ii.  p 
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and  his  garden  well  cultivated.      A  third  liad  never  bor 

:  'acter,    and    \vus    some   years    ago    iiiij)risoned   for 
robbing  his   in  .irden  ;  he  was  formerly  always   idle, 

and  a  constant  harden  on  the  parish;  but  since  th. 
of  system  compelled  him  to  depend  on  his  own  exertions, 
he  lias  found  work,  and  supported  his  family-  And  so  on  of 
the  rest;  all  of  them  have  been  reclaimed  from  idleness,  and 
some  of  them  from  vice:  all  are  improved  in  comfort  and  in 
character;  all  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  change 
which,  by  taking  away  the  prop  on  which  they  used  to  lean, 
has  driven  them  to  exert  and  maintain  themselves.* 


The  same  experiment  has  been  tried  in  a  few  other 
places,  and  always  with  the  same  success.  The  comforts  of 
the  poor  have  been  increased  ;  wages  have  risen  ;  providence 
has  been  encouraged,  industry  promoted,  and  the  character 
of  the  labouring  poor  improved  and  elevated. 

Mr.  Faithful,  Rector  of  Hatfield,  in  Hertfordshire,  gives 
the  following  evidence  : — 

"  Have  the  wages  of  the  independent  labourers  been  im- 
proved since  the  change  of  system  ?" — "  Decidedly  so  ;  and 
the  wages  are  higher  here  than  in  any  parish  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  a  similar  system  has  not  been  adopted. 
But  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  moral  benefits  ob- 
tained are  much  greater,  much  more  important,  than  the 
pecuniary  saving.  Though  as  a  minister,  I  have  every  clay 
much  to  lament,  I  am  sure  that  I  should  have  infinitely  more 
to  lament  had  the  old  system  of  mal-administration  continued. 
The  most  important  effect  of  the  new  system  is,  first,  in 
calling  forth  domestic  sympathies  and  filial  and  paternal 
affections ;  and  next,  in  creating  provident  habits,  which  is 
shewn  in  the  increase  of  deposits  in  the  Savings'  Banks. 
Under  the  old  system,  when  a  child  was  left  an  orphan,  it 
became,  as  of  right,  a  pensioner  to  the  parish,  and  owed 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  l>4!». 
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gratitude  to  none.  I  constantly  see  children  left  orphans, 
and  now,  under  the  influence  of  our  law,  that  no  one  shall 
receive  a  pension  out  of  the  house,  Delations  and  friends 
come  forward  and  support  an  orphan  child,  whom  they 
would,  without  hesitation,  throw  upon  the  parish,  if  they 
could  do  so."  * 


A  similar,   but  yet    more  striking  .statement  is  furnished 
by  Mr.  Boner,  •SUStftnl  overseer  of  the  parish  of  Southwell, 

in  Nottinghamshire  : — 

At  the  time  of  his  settling  in  the  parish,  the  character  of 
the  labouring  population  was    very  bad,  and   it   continued  to 
and  wor^e.       The  parish  pay-room  was  a  constant 
scene  nt'  disorder  and  violence.      lie.    as  eon- 

stanth   tli  1   on    thr-  iDI  was    personally 

which    the   offend;  committed    to  the 

Hou  ;ion.       The    labouring    population    was   a 

terror  t->  the  authorities  and  the  troubles  and  burdens  caused 
by  them   were   inc:  .       \'arious   plans  • 

tried  from    1  ^  I  :i    t-i    l^'JI.    ;  lying    these    evils:   but 

nothing    produced    an\  till    the     New    Sy>tem    was 

adopti  d. 

"  Since  that  t:  of  the    population,   and 

their  habits   have  and   their  former 

has  gradually  pasted  into  o:ic  of  order,  happiness  and  pru- 
dence. The  prud  iiomy.  the  desire  of  having 
Comfortable  homes,  exhibit-  it-elfin  ,  ::iety  of  ways  ; 
for  i:  ::ianv  now  !D  did  not,  and  would 
not  have  done  so  be!  'he  fact  of  their  being 
known  to  hem  would  have  precluded  them  from  any 
claim  on  the  parish  :  they  are  more  anxious  now  to  hire  bits 
irden  ground  for  cultivation  at  odd  hours  ;  their  cottages 
are  better  furnished  :  the  men  keep  more  at  home,  are  less 
at  alehouses,  are  more  independent  in  their  character 
altogether.  He  knows  that  they  bring  up  their  children 
with  a  scorn  of  pauperism  ;  does  not  believe  that  they  would 
wish  to  change  to  their  former  state  if  they  could ;  believes 
so,  because  many  of  those  who  used  to  hate  and  revile  him 

*  Vol.   ii.  i 
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r.  arc  now  quite  changed,  have   .saved  money,   and 
placed  it   in    the  Savings'   Uank,    of  which    they  know  i 

tarv,    and    never    .shew    any  jealousy   of  hi*  being    ac- 
quainted with  the  amount  of  their  savings."* 


A  nil  now  some  of  you,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  ready  to  say, 
"  Why  should  not  some  such  plan  be  tried  with  us  ?  this  is 
evidently  the  thing  we  want  ;  it  seems  good  for  all,  for  rich 
and  poor  alike,  for  farmer  and  labourer,  for  the  man  who 
pavs  rates  and  the  man  who  has  received  them  ;  one  gains 
in  money,  another  in  character,  and  all  in  comfort;  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  change,  by  all  means  let  Parliament  pass  a 
law  to  put  every  parish  on  the  same  footing  with  these 
parishes  where  such  a  wonderful  improvement  has  taken 
place,  and  where  the  poor  seem  to  be  so  much  better  off 
than  in  any  other  places  that  we  know  of."  My  friends, 
this  /.y  exactly  what  Parliament  has  done.  The  New  Law, 
which  we  are  going  presently  to  be  under,  is  framed  on  pur- 
pose to  establish  in  every  parish  in  England,  a  system  just 
like  that  which  has  answered  so  well  in  these  places  that  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  in  Cookham,  and  Swallowfield,  and 
the  rest. 

L  It  't'dj  generally,   that  Relief  shall  not  be  given 

t<>  able-bodied  males,  that  is,  to  those  who  are  strong  and  able 
to  icork.  c.ccept  in  a  workhouse,  tchcr^  they  irill  be  hept  to 
labour,  and  will  have  to  submit  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Commissioner*  shall  appoint  to  maintain  good  order  in  the 
establishment* 

*    Vol   ii.   },p.  L'i' 
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You  think  perhaps,  if  this  be  so,  that  we  must  begin  at 
once,  and  build  very  large  workhouses,  as  the  present 
will  not  hold  a  tenth  part  of  the  persons  who  will  be  forced 
into  them.     This,   however,  in  all  probability,   will  not  be 
found  necessary.     When   men   lind   that  they  must  choose 
between  living  in  their  homes,  and  being  their  own  ma- 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the   other,    living  in  a  workhouse, 
and  being  subject  to  the  hourly    control   of  others,  they  will 
bestir    tin  remt    deal  more   to   lind   employment; 

thev  will  take  /////v/  work  rather  than  none;  they  will  go 
further  to  seek  it:  it' tin-re  is  an  -  'hands  wh.-iv  they 

live,  and  a  want  of  hands  elsewhrre,  they  will  find  it  for 
their  ad\  id  M»  will  better  their  own  con- 

dition, and  relieve  their  neighbo 

In  tact,    relief  to  the  able-bodied,  to  /  .  must 

be  given  upon   conditions  which  make  it   a  little   irksome  to 
c  it.      'Ihc-  man  who   gets  it,   and  gives  up  nothii: 

pted    to  conn.-    for    it/"  .:id   ton  soon.      It  is 

not  in  human  nature  for  a  person  to  take  all  the  trouble  that 
•oak!  take  to  find  employment,   and  to  take  all  the  care 
that  he  might  take  to  keep  it,    it'  he  knows  that,  without  so 
much  ado,  he  will  be  maim  to  be, 

and  will  have  t-..-  sacrifice  nothing  of  his  liberty  or  comfort. 
The  objo  uply  to  give  relief  to  those 

who  /•»//////  *ta/xl  <  t*tant  this  object  if 

lost  sight  of,    the  poor  them  come   injured  and  cor- 

rupted by  that  which  is  intended  for  their  good.  Now  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  a  parish  officer  to  know  exactly  the  cir- 
cumstances of  every  family  ;  he  might  as  well  pretend  to 
know  with  certainty  the  thoughts  of  every  heart.  But  if 
relief  be  offered  on  conditions  which  are  a  little  disagree- 
able, then  we  know  that  the  man  who  consents  to  them  is  a 
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triu-  man,  and  wants  tin-  help  lit:  asks  for;  tin;  man  who 
olijt-rfs  to  thi'in,  and  will  not  come  under  them,  is  plainly  a 
good  \\a\-  from  any  thing  like  starvation.  Tin-  law  oilers 
hi  in  thoroughly  yowl  loth/ hit/,  thoroughly  good  food  and 

jtlditt/  of  it,  iritli  tin-  di'iiirlnn-lt  of  submitting  to  some  restrain^ 

and  (i  iriny  labour  in  ret  urn  for  hi*  !;<•<{>.  This  he  may  have 
lor  a.-king  a<  noun,  and  as  lomj,  as  lie  chooses.  If  he  can 
get  out  of  (lie  irorkltotisc  what  he  likes  better  than  this,  then 
the  choice  is  his  own;  and  we  may  be  sure  he  will  not  pine 
himself,  nor  let  his  children  pine,  while  such  a  ready  escape 
from  want  is  constantly  open  to  him. 

We  repeat  again  that  for  the  poor  themselves  some  such 
regulation  is  necessary.  It  has  been  found  by  experience, 
in  many  places,  that  of  the  whole  number  who  apply  for  re- 
lief, a  great  many  more  than  half  apply  just  because  they  do 
not  like  hard  work.  Give  them  relief  without  this,  and  they 
will  take  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  get ;  offer  them  relief 
with  it,  and  they  will  soon  be  off  elsewhere  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. One  overseer  of  a  populous  parish,  states  in  his 
evidence,  that,  on  a  particular  occasion,  he  offered  work  in 
a  stone-yard  to  900  able-bodied  paupers,  at  piece-work, 
upon  terms  at  which  they  might  have  earned  from  I  Os.  to 
18s.  a  week  ;  and  out  of  the  900  only  8")  remained.*  Another 
speaks  of  having  set  260  men  to  stone-breaking  at  2s.  a  ton, 
and  says  they  might,  if  they  pleased,  have  broken  a  ton  a 
day.  If  all  had  worked  at  this  rate,  he  would  have  paid 
them  1' !.")(>.  a  week.  As  it  was,  he  paid  them  altogether 
sB§.  iSs.  I'd.  in  A/.t  wce/^v.f  Now  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  some  mode  of  trying  the  honesty  of  persons  of  this 
description  ;  and  no  better  and  more  effectual  one  has  yet 
been  devised  than  that  which  is  proposed,  of  offering  relief 

*   Vol.  ii.  ]•  -f.  Vol.  ii.  p.  -JiVi. 
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which,  in  point  of  quality,  no  man  in  distress  could  think  of 
quarrelling  with,  upon  conditions  a  little  unpleasant  to  all, 
and  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  persons  of  idle  and  irregular 
habits. 

I  know  that  many  persons  very  much  object  to  this  regu- 
lation, because  they  say  it  will  be  so  hard  upon  the  deserv- 
ing hard-working  labourer,  when  he  is  out  of  work  for  a  little 
while,  to  be  driven  from  his  comfortable  home  and  shut  up 
in  a  workhouM  persons  of  this  description, 

I  expect,  will  be  forced   to  apply  to  a  parish  at  all.     They 

!>eeii  .-low  to  do  it  hitherto,  and  now  there  will,  w. 

almost  Mire,  b  .  lor  it  than  ever,      if  hard  times 

should   come   and   drive   them   to  it,  let  such   persons  know 

that  the  law  i>  ,:it  to  hurt  them,  but  is   intended  ex- 

and   will  be   made   to  bend  in   their 

r  as  much  as  possible.  For  tlio-e  who  are  commonly 
in  the  receipt  of  good  wages,  but  h ..  of  work 

for  a  short   time,  t:  a    mode  of  relief, 

which    the  At.xMneii    (  of  \\  hem  v  :-t    now,) 

will  like  better  than  pai  ;  l»nn  ;  \\. 

will   be  lent   them   for  their  liich  they 

will  ;  nut  of  their  earnings  when  :  able. 

BeMiles,    uhat    is    to    prevent    benevolent    persons    from 
coining  forward  with  a  little   help   at    such    times   as   th 
I  believe,  in  the  only  cases  that  could  fairly  be  thought  hard 
ones,  where  men  are  reduced  to  want  withoi>  nit  of 

mm,  many  would  be  found  to  give   something,  and  to 

it  cheerfully,  that  a  neighbour,  whom  they  knew  and 
valued,  might  not  be  taken  from  his  home.  Such  assistance 
will  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  much  that  is  at  present 
given  to  the  poor.  A  pound  for  such  an  object  ought  to  be 
more  freely  forthcoming  from  the  numbers  who  can  afford  it 
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than  a  shilling  for  the  common  beggars  of  whom  they  know 
nothing,  or  sonic  of  their  pauper  neighbours  of  whom  they 
know  no  good.  If  private  charity,  which  can  safely  act  on 
such  occasions,  and  give  to  character  and  respectability  its 
fair  reward,  does  not  step  forward  to  supply  what  public 
charity  lias  given  hitherto,  I,  for  one,  shall  be  much  disap- 
pointed, and  shall  be  sorry  that  they  who  thus  spare  their 
should  be  yaral  their  rates. 


II.   /'  '  are  in  work,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  re- 

ceive part  of  their  pay  from  their  employer,  and  the  rest  from 
the  parish  ;  but  will  have  to  chose  between  working  for  a 
master  who  is  to  pay  them  all  their  wages,  and  working  for 
tin-  parish,  irJio  irill  wholly  maintain  than. 

That,  you  think,  perhaps,  will  be  very  hard  upon  the 
labourer,  because  when  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  give  full 
wages  to  all  the  men  he  employs  he  will  not  be  able  to  em- 
ploy so  many,  and  then  numbers  who  have  been  partly  upon 
the  parish  hitherto,  will  be  wholly  upon  it  for  the  future. 
In  fact,  however,  it  is  always  found  that  the  farmer,  instead  of 
employing  fewer  hands,  employs  more,  and  generally,  as  we 
have  seen,  at  better  wages.  The  best  labourer  will  be  prefer- 
red to  the  one  who  before  seemed  the  cheapest,  but  who  was 
in  fact  the  dearest,  as  he  took  care  to  give  but  little  work  for 
his  scanty  wages,  and  cost  the  farmer  a  good  sum  yearly  in 
rates  besidse.  Industry,  therefore,  will  have  a  better  market 
to  go  to;  and  numbers  of  our  labouring  poor  will  be  delivered 
from  their  present  uncomfortable  position,  of  serving  two 
masters  at  once,  being  paid  grudgingly  by  each,  and  giving 
thanks  to  neither.  Thomas  Pearce,  you  know,  has  told  us 
that  he  thinks  such  a  plan  would  make  the  farmers  keep 
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more  men  for  constant;*  and  constant  work  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  labourer. 

The  following  statement  of  Mr.  John  Clark,  a  tanner  of 
Bledlow,  is  very  important  on  this  point: — 

"If  I  have  the  i  >:i  Saturday  night  of  !'."».  instead 

of  paying  it  to  the  overseer  fur  rates,  as  1  used  to  do,  1  .shall 
be  able  to  lay  this  out  in  labour  on  my  laud  in  the  next 
week.  Whilst  the  labourer  was  half  pauper  and  half 
labourer,  lit-  was  like  a  man  with  two  masters,  and  eouid 
do  i:.  neither;  but  now  he  feels  that  he  is  only  a 

labourer  he  works  hard   and    willingly.      .My    ^  will 

purchase  for  me  labour  sufficient  to  produce  !0s.  worth  of 
crop  ;  but  with  a  pauper  my  ."is.  paid  will  be  a  lo<s,  for  all 
the  labour  such  a  man  would  do  would  not  be  worth  half-a- 
crown.  XVith  independent  labourers  tin-  more  i  have  in 
moderation,  the  more  I  make;  but  for  the  paupers,  the 
more  1  have  the  more  f  lose.  1  will  employ  as  many  of 
the  foni;  w  of  the  latter,  a>  I  can.  Ten  in- 

dependent labourers  would  do  more  good  than  five,  whilst 
of  paupi T-.  live  would  be  more  desirable  than  ten."  -j- 

Manufactur.  jriculturi*ts,  have 

suffered  from  the  practice  of  helping  out  wages  with  a 
parish  at',  and  the  law  that  forbids  this  for  the 

future  will  be  good  therefore  for  the  shu-ldai/cr,  as  well  as 
the  lnl><»/ 

\  gentleman  living  iu  Derbyshire  gives  the  followng 
evidence : — 

"  When  I  was  overseer  I  refused  to  relieve  able-bodied 
men  working  for  other  people,  considering  that,  by  relieving 
them,  I  was" injuring  the  respectable  part  of  the  poor,  by 
running  down  their  wages.  I  found  that  some  of  the 
children  in  the  workhouse  were  put  out  to  the  cotton  and 

*  See  p.   9.  t   Vol.  in.  p.   •£>  '. 
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silk  mills,  and,  because  they  \\rre  workhouse  children,  the 
manufacturers  paid  them  lc-  r  gi\rii  to  the 

children  of  independent  work-people,  who,  on  applying  for 
employment  lor  their  children  at  'Js.  a  week,  were  told,  '  I 
only  give  that  girl,  who  is  older  and  bigger,  Is.  6d.'  I  de- 
termined therefore  to  take  them  away  from  the  mills,  and 
that  they  should  do  something,  or  even  nothing,  in  the 
house,  rather  than  injure  the  deserving  poor.  1  am  certain 
tltat  for  en  ry  /in  shilliiif/s'  Joss  thai  tin-  parish  >nst<iim<l  hi/ 
this  conduit,  it  gained  five  pound*  t  by  emitting  tin'  respectable 
poor,  and  by  preventing  them  from  requiring  parish  relief"* 

III.  The  management  of  the  poor  will  not  be  in  the  hands 
of  individual  guardians  or  overseers,  as  it  has  been  ;  but  the 
Board  of  Guardians  will  act  together  for  all  the  parishes 
co)it<tint'({  in  the  Union — that  is,  in  our  case,  for  Lutterworth 
and  thirty-one  contiguous  parishes. 

The  poor  man,  therefore,  will  not  be  able  to  say  any  more, 
that  the  guardian  refused  to  relieve  him  to  save  his  own 
pocket ;  for  the  guardian  of  Lutterwortb  will  have  no  more 
to  do  with  determining  the  Lutterworth  cases,  than  the 
guardian  of  Bitteswell,  or  Cotesbatch,  or  Claybrook.  All 
the  other  gentlemen  on  the  Board,  including  all  the  magis- 
trates in  the  district,  will  have  the  same  voice  in  the  matter  : 
and  for  one  vote,  therefore,  which  can  be  biassed  by  self- 
interest  there  will  be  thirty  belonging  to  persons  who  have 
no  end  to  gain  by  injustice.  By  this  method  the  poor  will 
be  assured  that  they  have  fair  play  ;  they  will  soon  see  that 
all  are  dealt  with  alike ;  and  no  suspicion  of  partiality  can 
attach  to  the  decisions  of  the  Board. 

One  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  old  system  was  its  uncer- 
tainty. There  was  no  fixed  principle,  no  settled  rule  of 
action. — The  practice  of  neighbouring  parishes,  and  often  of 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  240. 
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two  successive  years  in  the  same  parish  was  widely  different, 
for  the  hard  guardian,  as  lie  was  called,  of  to-day,  might  he 
succeeded  by  an  easy  one  to-morrow.  Each  pauper  com- 
pared himself  with  his  pauper  neighbours,  and  if  they  hap- 
pened to  get  more,  discontent  and  ill-will  were  added  to  his 
poverty,  to  make  him  doubly  wretched.  NOH\  tln-m-  evils 
:iy  rate,  will  he  removed.  There  will  soon  he  one 
uniform  system  of  management  prevailing  through  the 
country.  Kaeh  individual  will  know  what  he  has  to  expect, 
and,  ho\N  will  be-  1.  -tied  when  hi- 

that  all  are  upon  the  same  looting. 

IV.  \n  /-,//,/'  u-ill  be  given  but  on  the  /•«, 
<•'///"/  ///•  ng  Officer,  whose  business  it  u-ill  In  t<>  <ic- 

nim- 

inmr    in  his  district, 
<i/>/>(< 

:f  at  once  most  of  the  fraud  that  ha 

practised   upon    parish  officers.      When    they  had  their  own 
buMiie>s  t  .!)d  it  was  nobody's  work  to  look  after 

the  i  reeUy   to   them   for  relief,    what 

:  e   compelled   to  act,   and  had  to 

the  dark.      Very   often   they   had  none  to  check  the 

pauper's  story  if  it  were  false,  or  to  back  it  if  it  were  true. 

They  had  his  word  for  it  that  he  was  in  want,  and  if  they 

times  trusted  the  deceiver,  and  sometimes  doubted  the 

man  ho  could  blame  them  ?    The  fault  was  not 

-,  but  the  law's,  which  gave  them  more  to  do,  with  a 

paltry  salary  for  their  trouble,  than  any   man  could  do  well 

who  had  his  own  business  to  look  after.     There  will  be  two 

Relieving  Officers  for   our  Union,  who  will  be  constantly 
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employed  in  visiting  thedillereut  {)arishes  assigned  to  them. 
and  will  have  time  to  give  a  full  and  fair  hearing  to  every 
case  of  real  distress. 

V.  No  a  trill  In:  paid  ly  the  parish  for  able-bodied 

mules  or  their  families.  All  ivho  are  not  inmates  of  the 
work/HHtsc,  will  lire  in  houses  of  their  otr)t,  that  is,  taken 
and  paid  for  by  themselves. 

Now  I  think  some  of  you  will  say,  "  I  wonder  how  he 
will  make  that  out  to  be  for  our  good.  Surely  a  house  rent- 
free  is  better  than  one  for  which  I  have  to  pay  rent ;  and 
how  can  I  pay  rent,  if  I  have  only  just  enough  to  live  on 
now  that  I  pay  none  ?" 

,'riends,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  will  not  be 
inconvenient  to  some  of  you  to  pay  the  rent  which  has  been 
paid  for  you;  but  I  do  believe  the  practice  is  injurious 
to  you  upon  the  whole,  and  therefore  that  the  law  has  done 
wisely  in  forbidding  it ;  though  I  wish  that  it  had  proceeded, 
in  this  particular,  more  gradually.  If  you  have  your  rent 
paid,  you  are  like  a  prisoner  in  your  own  house.  You 
cannot  move  but  with  the  consent  of  another.  Your  dwell- 
ing may  be  out  of  repair  and  unwholesome,  but  you  have 
not  the  tenant's  common  remedy  against  your  landlord  of 
threatening  to  quit,  for  the  parish,  in  that  case,  may  not 
please  to  give  you  another;  or  if  the  parish  be  your  landlord 
you  are  completely  at  its  mercy.  Beggars,  you  know,  it  is 
said,  must  not  be  choosers;  and  so,  if  you  are  content  to  let 
the  parish  pay  your  rent,  you  must  put  up  with  any  house 
they  offer  you,  and  stay  in  it  as  long  as  they  require  you. 

But  there  is  another  serious  evil  connected  with  the 
practice  of  paying  rents.  It  makes  the  first  step  in  the 
poor  man's  descent  from  independence  to  pauperism  so  easy 
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a  one,  that  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  him  to  begin  to  sink. 
For  some  time  he  has  maintained  himself  entirely  by  his 
own  labour.  But  he  finds  his  neighbour  has  his  rent  paid 
by  the  parish,  and  he  thinks  it  would  be  a  nice  help  to  him 
to  have  the  eighteen-pence,  which  now  goes  for  rent  every 
week,  to  take  to  the  shop  instead  ;  and  so  to  the  parish  he 
goes,  and  prefers  his  request,  and  gets  it  granted.  Now  to 
all  appearance  hi-  is  the  «ame  man  that  lie  was  before.  Few 
people,  besides  the  guardian  and  the  landlord,  know  whether 
he  pays  his  rent  or  not.  Hut  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  man's  condition.  lie  has  become  a  pensioner  on  parish 
bounty.  Hi  nt  favour,  and  will  !>t 

unwilling  to  ask  the  second.  //<  lie*  lust  ///.<  chunn-tt-r  <is  <in 
UK!,],,  ,,'lcnt  ititin,  and  D  a  downward  course,  which 

lead-.  //'  he  pursue  it  to  the  tml,  to  dependence,  degradation, 
id    with    them    all,    the    very    evil    which    he 

///. 

Observe,  this  regulation  applies  only  to  nblc-hodinl  n< 
The  Hoard  of  (luardians   mav,  if  th  nt  for 

willows,  whether  old  <<:  md  for  infirm  people  of  both 

sexes.  With  all  these  ca-e*  they  will  be  left  to  deal  ac- 
cording to  their  discretion. 


.  'irnri/  of  irliirh  I 
;'  the  main  objects  of  the  New  Act.  If  you  have 
heard  things  said  about  it,  or  seen  things  written  about  it, 
which  make  it  a  great  deal  worse,  I  tell  you  at  once  you  are 
deceived  if  you  believe  them.  Much  has  been  said  by 
ignorant  men  who  did  not  understand  the  subject,  and  much 
has  been  written  by  wicked  persons  who  wished  to  mis- 
represent it;  and  it  is  not  surprising  therefore  if  poor  men, 
who  must  depend  a  good  deal  upon  what  is  told  them  by 
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others  in  such   matters,   have  had   their  fears  excited 
their  minds  misled. 

You  ARE   MISTAKEN,   if  you  fancy  that  (he  object  of  the 
Lair  /.v  l.o  oppress,  diyrndt:,  or  injure  the  poor  man. 

Our  governors  and  members  of  parliament  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  suppose  that,  by  doing  this,  they  could  get 
good  for  themselves  or  the  country.  What  is  best  for  the 
poor  they  are  sure  is  best  in  the  long  run  for  the  rich.  In 
the  body  politic  "  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have 
no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again,  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no 
need  of  you."  All  classes  of  the  community  are  so  closely 
bound  together,  that  they  cannot  dispense  with  one  another's 
help;  and  nothing  that  permanently  injures  and  depresses 
one,  can  be  either  for  the  happiness  or  prosperity  of  the 
rest.  In  the  inquiries,  therefore,  that  have  been  made  as 
to  the  working  of  the  old  Poor  Laws,  what  was  most 
anxiously  sought,  and  most  abundantly  found,  \vas  infor- 
mation as  to  their  effects  upon  the  labouring  classes ;  and  if 
this  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  to  whom  the 
government  of  the  country  is  entrusted,  that  you,  as  a  body, 
were  suffering  in  your  comfort,  industry,  morals,  and  genera 
prosperity,  would  it  have  been  either  wise  or  kind  of  them 
to  keep  things  as  they  were  ?  Are  they  not  bound  rather 
to  promote  your  good  than  to  seek  your  favour  ?  And  will 
it  not  be  the  part  of  prudent,  reasonable,  loyal,  and  above 
all,  of  Christian  men,  to  wait  patiently  and  see  whether  the 
event  does  not  prove  them  right? 

You  ARE  MISTAKEN,  if  you  fancy  that  any  hardship  will 
le  inflicted  upon  poor  old  widows,  or  that  aged  and  infirm 
persons,  who  have  lived  in  credit  and  respectability,  and  been 
E2 
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reduced  to  poverty,  without  any  fault  of  tlu-ir  aim.  irill  (ill  lc 
turned  out  of  their  homes  into  a  workhouse. 

If  persons  of  this  description  are  **  wholly  unable  to 
work,"  it  is  expressly  provided  by  the  Act,  that  they  may 
be  relieved  at  their  own  homes.  And  if  the  helpless  and 
friendless,  who  have  none  to  take  care  of  them,  should  be 
willing,  in  their  declining  years,  to  accept  the  asylum  of  a 
workhou-e,  they  will  find  it  a  very  different  place  from  what 
it  has  been  hitherto.  They  will  live  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  inmates,  and  will  have  comfort*  allowed  them  which  the 
able-bodied  will  be  denied,  lest  they  should  learn  to  like 
their  situation  too  well.  A  marked  line  of  distinction  will 
be  drawn  between  the  infirm  pauper  driven  there  by  mis- 
fortune, and  the  hale  and  hearty  pauper  dwelling  there  by 
choi,  -.  who  are  the  better  for  work, 

and  the   old,  who  are  past   work  :   and   the   place   which   i<  a 

Idlmtir   to   the   one  da**,  \vill   be  a  Itoust 
the    other. 

The'  last  thing  desired  by  tho<e  who  made  the  law,  and 
the  last  thing  intended  by  the  Commissioners  who  ha- 
carry  it  into  effect,  is  to  bear  hard  upon  the  sick,  the  aged, 
the  infirm,  or  any  class  of  persons  who  are  fit  objects  for 
parochial  charity.  77/»>r,  we  all  know,  have  very  often 
but  poorly  off  under  the  old  system.  They  have  the 
best  claim  to  relief,  but  they  did  not  always  get  most  of  it. 
Many  a  strong  young  man  has  been  living  well  at  the  parish 
expense,  and  half  his  parish-pay,  perhaps,  has  gone  in  beer, 
while  poor  old  creatures,  who  ought  to  have  been  looked  to 
first,  and  dealt  with  most  kindly,  have  had  but  a  scanty 
pittance.  Such  persons,  you  may  be  sure,  will  not  be  any 
worse  off.  I  believe  that  they  will  be  better  taken  care  of 
than  they  have  been.  Things  will  not  be  done  in  a  corner, 
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as  they  used  to  be  ;  but  every  case  will  be   publicly  heard 
ami  determined  by  the  Hoard  of  (iuardians;  and  I  will   not 
believe  the  person  who  shall  tell  me  that  a  body,  consisting 
of  thirty  or  forty  Knglish  gentleman  and  farmers,  or  tr;i 
men,  arc  tfie  men  to  conspire  against  poor  old  widows,  or  to 
show  any  thing  of  hard-heartedness  towards   those  who 
the  fittest  objects  of  compassion. 

You  ARK  M  IST A  K  K\,  /'/'  yon  fancy  we  are  going  to  rush  at 
once  from  one  extreme  to  the  otlnr,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
New  Law  trill  be  brought  into  operation  direct  It/. 

It  is  intended,  I  have  told  you,  at  last  to  relieve  none  of 
the  able-bodied,  but  persons  worhing  for  the  parish  and  living 
in  the  irorkhanse.  But  this  rule  will  be  enforced  carefully 
and  gradually.  Those  who  have  least  claim  to  relief,  and 
who  are  thought  quite  able  to  support  themselves  without 
it,  will  at  once  hav«  it  offered  to  them  on  these  terms  or 
none.  Others,  who  have  a  better  excuse  for  applying,  will 
be  more  tenderly  dealt  with  at  first,  and  will,  for  a  time,  re- 
ceive relief  at  their  own  houses  in  food.  And  thus  care  will 
be  taken  to  accommodate  the  change  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  parish,  and  to  bring  the  whole  country  by  degrees, 
under  a  system  which,  it  is  confidently  expected,  will  be 
found,  when  fairly  tried,  to  work  well  for  all  classes  of  the 
community ;  to  give  to  the  employer  better  labour  for  his 
money ;  to  the  labourer  better  wages  for  his  work ;  to  the 
poor  contentment  and  competence,  and  to  the  rich  the  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  the  millions  raised  in  poor  rates  are  no 
longer  squandered  upon  the  unworthy,  but  wisely  and  care- 
fully dispensed  among  those  to  whom  help  is  needful. 
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And  now,  my  friends,  I  have  told  you  the  main  things 
that  you  arc  to  expect  from  the  New  Law,  and  some  things 
that  you  are  not  to  expect. 

I  know  that,  even  upon  this  statement,  many  of  you  will 
think  it  has  an  appearance  of  severity  about  it,  and  bode 
good  to  the  poor.     I  know  many  of  you  will  look  with  sus- 
picion upon  arguments  addressed  to  you  by  one  whom  you 
look  upon,  I  suppose,  as  a  rich  man,  and  whose  interests  you 
fancy   must  be  different  from  your  own.     1  will  not  try  to 
prove  to  you  that  it  is  not  M>;  1  will  not  ask  whether  a! 
know  of  me  ought  :  hing 

your  happiness  and  improvement;   I  will  .  >u  to 

•it'dit  mi-hilt-,  and  not  to  conclude  ra>hly.  that  with  the  little 
time  and  t!i.>  B  Mihject 

like  this,  and  with  the  little  hieh  YOU- 

extend,    \  tter  judges  in   this   matter 

than  all    the   •  <><ul   men   in  both  houses  of 

Parliammt,  who  u  ing  this  bill  they 

doing  a  kindness  to  th.  •,   or 

rather  tin:  re  under 

the  /  '//  <>f  tin-ni  the  better 

for  it. 

Labour  has  been  more  plentiful,  as  relief  without  labour 
lias  b  The  man  who  was  willing  to  work, 

therefore,  has  had  work  to  do,  and  been  pleased  with  it. 
And  the  man  who  would  not  work  when  he  could  help  it, 
has  been  made  to  work,  and  been  the  better  for  it.  The 
farmer  has  had  less  to  pay  in  rates,  and  therefore  has  had 
more  to  spend  in  wages.  The  labourer  has  had  to  seek  and 
please  a  master,  or  to  work  hard  and  fare  hard  in  a  work- 
house, and  has  consequently  exerted  himself  to  get  work 
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and  to  keep  it.  The  worthy  have  had  the  encouragement  they 

,iul  tlu-  indolent  the  stimulus  the}'  want. 

In  Bradficld  Union,  (I  quote  from  a  communication 
kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Hall,)  comprising  above  thirty 
parishes  in  Berkshire,  in  the  month  of  November  last  there 
was  not  a  man  out  of  employ;  wages  had  uniformly  risen; 
hands  were  so  scarce,  that  a  gentleman  had  tried  in  every 
parish  in  the  Union  to  find  two  men  to  work  in  his  own 
grounds,  and  could  not. 

It  is  computed,  that  this  time  last  year  there  were 
scarcely  fewer  than  1,000  able-bodied  men  receiving  parish 
relief  in  the  four  Unions  of  Bishop  Stortford,  Dunmow, 
Saffron  Walden,  and  Ware.  There  are  now  in  the  same 
Unions  not  more  than  fifty  men  working  on  the  Parish 
Account. 

Farringdon  Union,  in  Berkshire,  comprises  thirty  parishes, 
and  was  formed  last  February.  The  farmers  at  first  hoped 
for  good  from  the  new  system,  and  said,  that  some  change 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  save  them  from  ruin,  but  they  did 
not  see  how  employment  could  be  found  for  the  able-bodied 
labourers.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  weeks,  eighty-seven  men 
had  been  sent  into  the  workhouse,  of  whom  two  only  re- 
mained. Of  the  other  eighty-five,  seventy-eight  had  got 
work  in  their  own  parishes,  two  more  in  parishes  immediately 
adjoining,  and  out  of  the  whole  number  not  one  had  been 
compelled  to  move  his  family.  Several  of  these  labourers 
had  before  beer,  on  the  parish  books,  except  during  harvest, 
for  years  together.  Thus,  when  it  became  the  interest  of 
all  to  look  after  work,  to  ask  for  it,  and  to  keep  at  it,  work 
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was  found,  in  a  few  weeks,  for  eighty  men,  and  that  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  it  was  thought  no  more  labour  was 
wanted.  The  Commissioner  naturally  said  to  the  farmers, 
"  How  is  this  ?  You  told  us  there  was  no  employment  to 
be  had;  and  here  are  all  these  men  disposed  of  among  you 
in  this  little  time."  Their  reply  was  this, — "  Why,  sir,  they 
were  not  worth  a  shilli:  i:id  I  would  rather 

have  had  them  off  my  ground    than   on;   they    were  ai\ 
dissatisfied  and  idle,  corrupting  the  few  good  labourers   that 
remained  ;  when  as    now    th  to    me    with  a  totally 

different  bear;  ;.  the  tilth  .md  they  have 

nothing  but  the  workhouse  to  fall  baek  upon.  They  promise 
that  if  work  can  be  found  i  tlu-y  will  exert  them- 

Bl  to  merit  employment."* 

In    describing  to  you    the  \  \v  Law,    I 

the  labourers   will    be    gainers  by  that  part  of 

it,  whieh  ivijuircs  that  they   should  be  wholly  (»',  or  wholly 

'  lie  parish.      'I  The 

ports  the 
following  cases  as  havi:  .  ithin  his  own  knowledge  : — 

"In   Ibe  jwilh  of  Stonington,  in   the   Thukehum    I'nion, 
aim;  d   bo\  a   were    employed  by 

farmers  and  others  in    the  p  'hey 

living  in  the  workhou.se  and  receiving  considerable  relief  all 
the  whih  h,  under  the  pica  that  their  w 

:it  lor  their  inaint-.  This  relief  has  DOW 

been  taken  away,  and    the    men  havi  ut   out  of  the 

house  by  the  guardians  of  the  Thakeham  Union,  on  the 
principle  that  such  relit.  n  to  the  farmer  and  not  to 

the  men.      They  have  all  since  found  work  at  an  advan- 

il  work  now   as    independent,   instead   of  pauper, 
labou: 
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"  It  has  been  the  practice,  more  or  less,  in  almost  every 
parish,  f;>r  mi  !'  families  to  bargain  with  the  parish 

officers   to    take  feinali  '.ants,  on  condition   of   their 

iving  from  the  parish  a  weekly  sum  towards  their  main- 
tenance. This  the  parish  lias  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  on 
the  erroneous  idea  that  they  arc  thus  saving  the  parish  funds 
by  keeping  paupers  /'//  jtnrt,  whom  they  would  otherwise 
have  to  keep  tr/tol/i/.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Union 
these  allowances  have  in  all  cases  been  struck  off,  without 
any  instance  of  a  girl's  bc'uirj  discharged  l>y  her  mistress."* 

The  general  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  is  proved  by  the  following  evidence 
relating  to  the  parish  of  Risborough,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

The  overseer  for  the  last  year  being  asked  what  was  the 
state  of  the  parish  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May,  1834,  replies, 

"  There  were  in  these  months  upwards  of  100  able- 
bodied  men  on  the  parish.  In  the  same  months  of  1835 
there  were  no  able-bodied  men  on  the  parish,  and  at  the 
present  time  (June)  we  are  in  want  of  men." 

The  overseer  for  the  present  year  was  asked  what  was 
the  reason  of  their  parish  being  so  distressed  in  the  previous 
year ;  his  answer  was  as  follows  : — 

••  It  was  because  the  labourers  were  lying  on  the  parish  ; 
they  liked  that  better  than  going  to  work.  There  is  a  man 
*ho  has  worked  upon  my  farm  all  his  life.  I  found  him  a 
little  dishonest ;  he  took  some  of  my  corn,  and  I  discharged 
him.  He  then,  the  same  day,  went  to  the  overseer.  The 
overseer  sent  him  on  the  road  with  the  other  men.  This 
man  told  some  of  my  men  afterwards  that  he  was  never  so 
well  off  in  his  life ;  he  got  more  money,  and  could  get  wood, 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  294-5. 
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three  or  four  bundles  a  clay,  to  take  home  to  his  family  and 
sell.  The  paupers  used  to  stand  in  the  market-place*  1 
have  often  seen  them  slink  behind  and  get  away,  on  seeing 
a  farmer  or  any  person  coming,  who  they  thought  was  going 
to  employ  them." 

"  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  effect  of  paying  in 
kind?" — "I  think  it  protects  the  wives  and  families  against  the 
extravagance  of  their  husbands;  and  I  find  that  it  induces 
the  men  to  find  work,  because  they  get  all  money  for  their 
work.  Xo  one  would  believe  the  difference  there  is  in  the 
men,  they  are  now  so  orderly,  so  willing  and  glad  to  do  any 
thing.  I!  '/////  irnrt/s  irith  tin  in." 

"  Will  the  withdrawing  of  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  in  your 
opinion,  affect  the  pric*  "  /  think  it  trill 

the  />rirt .  The  men  must  be  had  and  kept,  and  if  the  parish 
will  not  pay,  the  farmer  must.  When  we  in  our  pariih 
d  t<-  pav  out  of  the  rate,  the  wa.it  s  \\i-nt  down  imme- 
diately, and  pauperism  incri  ttly.  The  wages  have- 
in  fact,  alri-ady  been  rai-r  1.  A  -entleman,  in  a  neighbour- 
ing parish,  has  sent  here  to-day  to  say  that  he  will 
a  week  for  good  men.  and  at  work  for  that  sum  ; 
one  of  them  is  a  single  man.  1'  have  paid  only  7s. 
wages  as  the  li  MI."* 

Now  compare  with  this  state  of  tilings,  in  which  all  are 
thri\  .  and  contented,  Mr.  Borscr's  description  of 

•hwell  \\  hen  he  firbt  knew  it,  or  Mr.  K  Udell's  of  Swallow- 
field  before  he  took  that  fortuna1  Cookham   and   fell 
in  love  with  what  he  saw  there,  or  Mr.  Hall'.-  account  of  his 
interview  with  the  men  working  on  the  roads,  or  the  following 
^e-looking    itema   in    the    parish   accounts  of  Hampton 
:;>rdshire  : — 

"  Paid  for  men  and  boys  standing  in  the  pound  six  days, 
0$.  7d." 

V.  Wheeler  standing  in  the  parish  pound,  - 
"J.Cartwrightstandingin  the  parish  pound  four  days.  6s. "t 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  25'J-  i«i.  P-  184- 
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(the  meaning  of  this  entry  being,  I  suppose,  that  as  the 
parties  were  n -lieved  under  pretence  of  their  having  no 
work,  they  were  actually  pounded  like  cattle,  le»t  they 
should  get  some  work,) — look  at  this  picture,  I  say,  and 
I  host-.,  and  then  say  whether  the  labourer  is  a  wise  man, — 
.  I  mean,/;/-  himself, — who  clings  to  the  Old  Law,  and 
cries  out  against  the  New  one. 

The  rapidity  with  which  an  improvement  sometimes 
takes  place  in  the  worst  characters  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  story,  which  appears  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Gulson, 
the  Commissioner. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Pocock,  unmarried,  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  Lord  Augustus  Fit/clarence,  Rector 
of  Mapledurham,  for  eight  or  nine  months,  earning  JOs.  a 
week,  but  left  his  situation  at  harvest  time,  in  1834,  saying 
that  he  could  better  himself.  He  had  then  £2.  in  money, 
and  two  suits  of  clothes.  Immediately  after  harvest  he 
came  to  the  parish,  and  got  his  weekly  pay  just  the  same  as 
if  he  had  not  first  thrown  himself  out  of  a  good  place,  and 
then  spent  his  summer  earnings  as  fast  as  he  got  them.  In 
the  month  of  January  last  he  went  to  the  house  of  the  over- 
seer by  night,  when  he  and  his  wife  were  gone  to  bed,  and 
declared  he  would  have  money  or  blood.  Terrified  by  his 
threats  they  threw  him  half  a  crown  from  the  window,  which 
in  the  dark  he  did  not  immediately  find,  and  vowed,  there- 
fore, that  he  would  fire  the  premises  unless  the  money  were 
found  for  him,  or  some  more  given.  At  last  the  overseer's 
wife  came  down,  searched  with  her  candle  for  the  money  till 
she  found  it,  and  then  returned  to  her  bed. 

Since  that  time  the  parish  of  Mapledurham  has  been 
brought  under  the  New  Law,  and  a  workhouse  is  building 
for  the  reception  of  sturdy  beggars,  such  as  Thomas  Pocock. 
But  it  seems  he  has  no  mind  to  be  on  the  parish  any  longer 
on  such  terms.  The  overseer  and  he  are  going  to  part 
company,  instead  of  coming  to  closer  quarters.  In  the  course 
of  this  last  autumn  he  applied  to  the  guardian  of  Mapledur- 
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ham  for  some  work,  who  gave  him  first  a  job  of  turnip  hoeing, 
and  then,  finding  him  steady  and  industrious,  set  him  on 
reaping.  One  day  since  Pocock  said,  "  I  should  like  to 
keep  on  working  for  you,  Sir,  if  you  please.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  winter's  job,  Sir,  if  you  please  ;  thrashing,  or  any- 
thing." "  Well,  Tom,"  said  the  guardian,  "  this  is  a  change. 
What's  the  reason  of  all  this  ?"  Tom  laughed,  "  Come," 
said  the  guardian,  "tell  us  the  truth."  "Why,"  said  Tom, 
"  it's  that  yrcut  house  up  tin-re  that's  noir  bi'ildituj.  I  have 
now  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  to  regular  work."* 

One  more  extract  I  will  give  you  respecting  the  working 
of  the  new  s\>tem;  and  it  shall  be  from  a  letter  written  to 
one  of  t:  nit  CommilSlODerf,  by  the  Vice-Chair- 

man of  the  Ampthill  I'nion,  in  Bedfordshire. — The  language 
shews  the  writer  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
a  body  of  Christians  noted  alike  for  benevolence  of  character, 
and  sobriety  of  judgment,  both  of  excellent  use  in  hclp- 
.  pci'Min  to  form  a  right  decision  upon  such  u  question 
as  the  comparative  merit*  of  the  old  Law  and  the  new  one. 

\mpthill, 

"lith  month  25,   I  6 

••   Ke-pected    Friend, 

\  ireek  Of  <  .  the  Central  Hoard  of  Poor 

Law    Commissioners    r.  to   be    informed   if   we    had 

proci  :ar  in  our  arrangements  in  this  I  nion,  as  to  be 

able  to  furnish  any  fact  -  to  the  operation  of  the  Now 

Poor  Law,  that  would  enable  us  to  form  a  comparison  with 
the  former  state  of  things. 

"  Although  we  cannot  as  yet  give  in  a  regular  account 
that  shall  enable  the  Commissioners  to  draw  a  comparison 
with  former  years,  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be  very  satisfactory  to 
them  to  learn,  that  already  a  very  great  change  has  been 
wrought  in  the  general  feeling  and  habits  of  the  labouring 
poor,  as  is  manifest  to  every  one  who  has  occasion  to  em- 
ploy many  hands ;  a  change  which  is  exemplified  by  a  re- 
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mark  made  to  me  last  v  Mr.   Welch,  a  builder,   who 

is  employed  «  v  by  tin-   Duke  of  Bedford ;  he  tayi 

'the  men  arc  not  like  the  same  they  \vere  last  year,  for  then 
they  used  to  come  and  ask  lor  work,  and  u  rally 

better  pleased  with  being  refused  than  having  Striven  them, 
but  now  they  conn-  begging  for  it,  and  are  glad  to  keep  their 
places.'  I  have  heard  a  similar  observation  from  many  other 
persons,  and  can  fully  confirm  it  by  my  own  experience, 
which  is  not  a  little. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  good  effects,  I  would  not  advocate 
the  New  Law,  if  1  believed  it  was  oppressive  to  the  poor.  I 
have  taken  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  this  point,  and 
have  had  complaints  brought  to  me  by  influential  persons, 
all  of  which  Itarc  tnrncil  out  to  be  grossly  exrnjyerntwl,  find 
tr/iH's  totally  ////.«-.  At  some  future  time  I  may  be  able 
to  enter  more  fully  into  the  matter,  with  increased  experience. 
I  may,  however,  remark,  that  in  my  own  acquaintance  many 
who  were  prejudiced  against  the  law  are  now  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it 
will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  nearly  all  those  who  now 
oppose  it. 

"  I  remain, 

"  Thine  respectfully, 

"  CiiAitLKs  MAY."* 


Such,  my  friends,  is  the  statement  I  have  to  present  to 
you.  I  would  willingly  have  made  it  shorter  if  I  could;  but 
upon  a  subject  in  which  your  interests  and  happiness  are  so 
much  concerned,  and  on  which  it  is  very  natural  for  your 
feelings  and  prejudices  to  be  strong,  I  would  rather  take 
too  much  pains  to  set  you  right  than  too  little.  I  know  you 
will  receive  kindly  what  I  have  said,  because  you  will  not 
doubt  its  being  meant  kindly ; — 1  trust  many  of  you  will  do 
more, — will  see  that  there  is  much  of  truth  and  reason  in  it, 
and  will  therefore  wait  patiently,  in  the  hope  that  good  will 
come  of  the  change. 

-     \n|     Mi.   P] 
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Mind,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  prophet,  and  therefore 
cannot  tell   what   may  happen   to   disappoint   my  expecta- 
tions.    God   may  send  us  a  bad  harvest  IK  and  then 
I  do  not  tell  you   that  bread  will  be  cheaper  than    it   is  now. 
— Some  of  you  may  continue  reckless  and  improvident  as 
you  have  been,  and  then   neither  the    New    Law,    nor 
other  law  that  Parliament  can  make,  will  give  you  pros]), 
and  comfort.      Some    l'«  families, 
and  to  such  persons  a  helping   hand  will  need  perhaps  to  be 
held   out  at  first   by  neighbours,   and   especially   byma- 
and  employ  r-.      Do  DOf   therefore   pri  -urne,  from  anything 
I  have  said,  that  t!                     in  the  law  will,   of  itself,  bring 
plentv  to  your  houses,  or  bani>h  care  and  trouble  from  your 
doors,   or   make  you   happy  in    >pite  of  \  l>ut  it 

:  do  this. 
u  1 1  i     i  :  .  if  it   makes  \  ou  feel  that 

ircliased    by  industry;   and  that  >ob 

prudence,  and  CC<H  re  to  the  poor  man,  than  the 

parish  can  e\er  ijirt-  him. 

I  r   wn.i.    D<  ''I's  you  to  • 

£6  Of  Calculation  and  forethought,  to  make 
sonu  or  to  look 

to  the   time  Oi 

IT   wn.i.   no  K>U,    if  it   sets   you  more  at 

liberty  than   y.m   have   bee:  "f  being   like   pri- 

soners in  parish,   afraid  to  leave  it  lest  you  should 

lose  something  thut  y«  -  free 

to  go  win  HI  can  make  the  most  of  your  labour,   and 

have  the  be>t  prospect  ur  your  families  in  comfort. 

Ir   WILL   DO   MICH   FOR  YOU,  if  it  cuts  off  those  occa- 
sions for  bickering  and  heart-burning,   which  were  afforded 
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by  the  parish  pay-night,  when  relief  was  dispensed  according 
to  no  certain  rule,  often  upon  no  certain  knowledge,  and 
there  was  perpetual  liability  to  deception  on  the  one  part, 
and  to  partiality  and  caprice  on  the  other. 

IT  WILL  DO  MUCH  FOR  YOU,  if  it  lessens  those  envy- 
ings  and  jealousies  among  yourselves,  of  which  I  have  been 
pained  and  shocked  to  hear  so  much,  which  have  grown  and 
spread,  I  believe,  among  the  peasantry  of  England  as  habits 
of  dependence,  and  a  craving  after  help  have  become  natural 
to  them,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  put  off,  when  they  shall  again 
return  to  the  manners  of  their  fathers. 

IT  WILL  DO  MUCH,  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOU,  if  it  brings  you 
to  a  healthier  state  of  mind  and  feeling ;  if  it  makes  you  more 
contented  in  yourselves,  and  more  kindly  disposed  towards 
others ;  if  it  leads  you  to  lean  less  upon  the  help  of  man  for 
your  support,  and  to  look  more  to  your  own  efforts  and  God's 
blessing. 

As  your  friend,  I  hope  that  some  such  fruit  as  this  will, 
in  the  end,  be  produced  by  the  change ;  as  your  minister,  I 
look  for  such  a  result  yet  more  anxiously.  Laws,  I  know, 
will  not  reform  the  character,  or  change  the  heart ;  we  must 
look  for  a  higher  power  than  the  ruler's  or  the  magistrate's 
to  turn  men  from  a  sinful  or  ungodly  life  to  the  love  and 
practice  of  righteousness.  But  I  have  deeply  and  painfully 
felt,  that  in  the  dispositions  which  were  nurtured  by  the  old 
system  of  Poor  Laws,  there  was  much  that  grievously  hin- 
dered your  moral  and  religious  improvement ;  and  a  more 
wholesome  state  of  law  will,  I  hope  and  trust,  prove,  in  this 
respect,  a  blessing  to  you,  and  a  help  and  comfort  to  me. 

May  God,  my  dear  friends,  bless  you  in  both  worlds! 
May  He  give  you  what  is  needful  here,  and  bring  you  at  last 
to  that  place  where  none  are  poor !  May  He  teach  you 
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that  "godliness,  with  contentment,  is  great  gain,"  solid, 
lasting,  eternal  gain.  It  can  *iake  the  burdens  of  life  light, 
and  its  duties  pleasant.  It  lifts  the  possessor  commonly 
above  want,  always  above  contempt.  It  sweetens  the 
bitterest  cup,  and  dignifies  the  meanest  state.  It  is  "  pro- 
fitable unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
:(1  of  that  which  is  to  conic."  May  this  godliness  and 
this  gain  be  yours,  is  my  earnest  wish  and  most  fervent 
prayer. 
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